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UNITED UNITARIAN DRIVE IS ON 


The Register is able to make the following announcement, which is 
of the first importance to every friend of Unitarianism in America. 


At a meeting of the United Drive Committee held at 
25, Beacon St., Boston, Mass., May 3, 1920, it was voted:— 


To inaugurate a Unitarian Drive, the funds to be 
collected next Fall. Objectives totalling four and a half 
millions ($4,500,000) were presented for the consideration 
of the Committee, but no definite programme or allot- 
ments were determined upon. 

The Committee to date is as follows: — 


* 
Mr. ERNEST G. ADAMS, Temporary Chairman. 
Rev. MINOT SIMONS, Vice-Chairman. 
Mr. LEWIS PARKHURST. 
Me, JESSE, Hi... METCALE: 
Mr. RICHARD M. SALTONSTALL. 
Mr. CHARLES H. STRONG. 
Mr. HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Miss ANNA M. BANCROFT. 
Mr. VVARREN DELANO. . 
Mr. EDWIN S. WEBSTER. 


The next few months will be devoted to a thorough 
organization of the Denomination to make the Drive effec- 
‘tive when it is launched in the Fall. Other names will 

be added to the Committee as soon as the nominees are 
| heard from. 
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BOSTON, MAY 6, 1920 


The First Prize 


HE FIRST PRIZE for editorial essays on 
| Unitarianism goes this week to the Christian 
Century, a journal which always ventures 
just so far in its tepid passion for liberal religion, 
and then immerses itself in the pool of baptism for 
both a cleansing and a cooling of its mild mental 
excursions. It is always cautious with its courage. 
It is of the household called the Disciples of Christ, 
who believe in unity after the manner of the lamb’s 
unity with the lion. They say, if Christians will 
accept baptism by the Biblical formula, as the Dis- 
ciples do, there will be a reunion for our divisions. 
This journalistic champion, which makes much 
noise like a heretic, and, cleverly enough, never ut- 
ters a syllable which would disturb the somnolent 
intelligence of the remotest Subscriber, picks up a 
little item about one of our churches in New J ersey 
which says it will no longer advertise the name 
“Unitarian.” Then in the soft and omniscient ease 
of his hallowed domain the editor deduces thus: 
“There are a number of these ‘formerly Unitarian’ 
churches in the country.” That is safe enough. 
Yes, we should say the number is two. 

“The Unitarian denomination,” he Says, “con- 
tinues to decline in numbers, and never so rap- 
idly as now when the world seems full of radical- 
ism. . . . The Unitarian churches will not all per- 
ish; some will wipe out the denominatignal label, 
others will find a positive community programme. 
But it seems inevitable that the historical phenom- 
enon called Unitarianism has seen its day.” 


Cheating Our Readers? 


15 IT POSSIBLE that Tur Rucisrer has been 
cheating its readers for the past two years, with 
its unbroken printed record of amazing religious 
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revival in our church; of parish and national reor- 
ganization on a wonderful scale; of the marvellous 
growth of the men’s spiritual awakening, crystal- 
lized in the Laymen’s League of nearly ten thou- 
sand members and about two hundred chapters in 
thirty-five States of the Union, and in Canada ; our 
men who have been sending missionaries to every 
part of the land? 
And what of our reinvigoration in the Middle 
West, our constant accession there and elsewhere of 
a sturdy type of ministers from other denomina- 
tions; our present enrolment of probably the high- 
est grade of men in the history of the theological 
School in Meadville; our organized devotion as 
never before in our whole history to the nurture of 
the spiritual life of our people; our persistent 
affirmations about social questions, culminating in 


the General Conference in the bravest, the most: 


explicit position of all the churches in America on 
the industrial question; our leadership among 
American churches in going to our afflicted brethren 
in Transylvania with spiritual healing and gen- 
erous material relief, giving an example in this re- 
spect to both the Presbyterians and the Roman 
Catholics, who may do likewise for their churchly 
kindred? 

What shall we say of our ever growing work in 
the Alliance of Unitarian Women, whose principal 
aim now in time of strain is to preach the gospel of 
fraternity with our nation’s English friends; our 
maturing plans for establishing new churches in im- 
portant centres throughout the country, which wait 
only for the funds; our truly great financial re- 
sources continually increased by gifts to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; and, not least of all, 
the success which has come to this paper not only 
in increasing its circulation threefold, but in mak- 
ing it a powerful instrumentality in the thought, 
the emotional urge, the administrative efficiency 
of our abounding religious life? 

The simple truth is—and we should not be able 
to say it if it were not true, for our people are as 
scrupulous in their self-estimates as they are in the 
things they believe in their faith—the Unitarian 
Church is at this hour in the very best condition 
in its one hundred years of upright and construc- 
tive Christianity. To-day we have a solidarity of 
our people that only comes of stressing the positive 
and elemental things of God to man which work 
and win. Is it not amazing that an editor can be 


so stupid? 
Not a Fool 


A HEADLINE WRITER cleverly introduces 

William KE. Johnson, returned from his 
doughty Prohibition crusade in England, as fol- 
lows: “Sees Dry Universe Through Glass Eye.” We 
hasten to reply to this cynical newspaper man, 
whose craft was once bibulous but has been sober 
for nearly a score of years, because otherwise it 
could not hold a job, that even an artificial optic 
can see what is coming. The simple, tested reasons 
are given by Mr. Johnson. England, he says, 


through some of her wisest industrial leaders, ad- 


me. 
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mits she cannot compete in the markets with dry 
America. Also, the reform of the public drinking- 
houses is already i in a bill before Parliament. The 
English Independent Labor Party is for Prohibi- 
tion. In sum, drink is a nuisance, a poison, a 
curse, a dealer of death to men and nations. Eng- 
land has never been a fool. In ten years she will 
likely be dry. Let the friends of temperance keep 
up the good fight. 


Herbert Spencer’s Centenary 


ERBERT SPENCER’S centenary on April 27 

was a disappointment to his disciples, probably 
because their number is smaller than it used to be. 
A new generation has arisen. We speak with some 
emphasis about his diminishing influence in re- 
ligion, where we have observed his constant fading 
out of the picture. In the field of science and poli- 
tics it may be otherwise. The theological doctrines 
implied in his idea of the world never gave sub- 
stance for the heart’s hunger, and satisfied most 
that type of mind which likes to pick things to 
pieces. It is not of itself the first-rate work of the 
world, this analytical business. People eng this 
sort of effort cold, stunted, and not infrequently 
cynical and inhuman. 

It happens that a generation ago we had a wave 
of this chilling labor. It got into our churches. 
Sermons on evolution are still remembered. Some 
of them were magnificent aids to faith, stimulating 
to moral effort, reassuring to the desire for a sense 
of beneficent purpose in life. 
and of these we heard the most—continued am 
ended as mere recitals of things that are not so. 
They made a baneful condition in many of our 
parishes, which got the foolish notion into their 
heads that a high- brow theory about the cosmic 
order was more important than careful nurture in 
the simple things which men live by. We would 
almost venture, more people gave up religion than 
came to it, as a result. 

Herbert Spencer was not interested in the a: 
of his teaching upon men’s lives so much as he 
persistent in working out a system of beliefs that 
speculated how men actually do live, and what their 
motives and objects are. In fine, he was not 
prophetic. He never let his soul grow abundant 
in zeal in behalf of struggling humanity, but con- 
sumed his years with watching the behavior of 
people as a biologist observes and records living 
minutiz in his laboratory. The men who live for- 
ever use their brains for a starting-point. They go 
on to the heart, and thence to the will, to do the will 
of God in homely and everlasting service. 


The Business Side 


E WISH SOME MINISTERS would stop 
their talk about “the business side of religion” 
in a condescending way. One gets the impression 
that it is a kind of compromise with spiritual ideal- 
ism to use the skill, time, and money of our men of 
affairs. We are everlastingly afraid of money— 
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in theory. We observe the rarest cases of ministers 
being shy about increases in their salaries. One 
man who declined an advance threw his whole de- 
nomination into consternation. His example has 
not been followed. Yet there is pious misgiving 
about the decency, not to say the saving efficacy of 


wealth. We affirm with all our power that without 
wealth, there will be no salvation. The greatest 


need after the consecration of life itself is the con- 
secration of wealth, no matter how it may have been 
gained; and in respect of how it is made, who is 
without sin? The millions now being poured by 
men of large and small means into church treasuries 
in the Interchurch Movement is no empty act. 
There is a great motive behind it. Neither is it a 
play for the churches to become the custodians of 
unrighteous business methods or defenders of our 
existing inequitable industrial system. Does not 
the minister realize that every large communion in 
America has condemned the eyils in our economic 
order, and published programmes for a democratic 
establishment, and that the money is being given as 
never before in Christendom in the face of the 
church’s declaration for the rights of man at his 
work? 

We have not winked at sin. We have persuaded 
the sinner—who is every'one of us—that his means, 
after he has his livelihood, may do a great thing in 
the world. 


A Merchant Speaks 


MERCHANT, Mr. George D. Dayton, of Min- 

neapolis, spoke as many of our own laymen 
are speaking, when he told a large meeting of his 
colleagues that the greatest pleasure of all was to 
use their wealth for the realization of the passion 
of Christ. He said that it was a great satisfac- 
tion for a man to develop his business; in the war, 
men learned a greater satisfaction,—the service of 
their country by means of their genius for organiza- 
tion. “But there is something ‘grander still: Men 
in the quiet of their own thoughts, without the ex- 
citement of external conflict, calmly and judicially 
deciding to consecrate their money, their talents, 
their time, themselves, to the service of Jehovah as 
they connect up with the great enterprises that 
make for the regeneration of the race, yea, for the 
redemption of mankind. 

“Men, is there anything nobler in this world than 
following in the footsteps of the Christ of Galilee 
who went about seeking how He could relieve, up- 
lift, and benefit humanity? That is the best, the 
highest, the most attractive ideal for those who seek 
to “make life really worth the living. 

“And you men, who have developed the faculty 
of making money, can find abundant opportunities 
to exercise your talents in seeking to bring the 
wealth of the world into the treasury of your Lord, 
who can change it into redeemed lives, purified 
homes, intelligent manhood, and thus make the gold 
of earth help in ushering in that better day we all 
long for. It is a man’s job to be a Christian and to 
recognize that God has the first claim on all his 
talents, strength, time, resources.” 


- 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


AY DAY, to which governments all over the 
world had looked forward with apprehension, 


passed away with what appeared to be the 
minimum of actual menace to public order recorded 
since ante-bellum days. One of the events of last week 
was the announcement by Attorney-General A. Mitchell 
Palmer of a far-reaching plot in anarchist quarters 
to signalize the day by outrages against individuals 
and against property in various parts of the country. 
In anticipation of such an attempt, comprehensive 
measures were taken in many cities on the eve of the 
holiday to deal with any emergency that might arise, 
by the employment of overwhelming police and mili- 
tary force. It was not found necessary to put any of 
these plans of repression into effect, owing to the 
orderly and even pacific disposition of the extreme 
radical forces. In many centres of population the day 
was marked by patriotic demonstrations instead of 
partaking of the traditional character of May Day as 
an occasion for the organized expression of mass dis- 
content. 
France Frustrates May Day Demand 
for Control of Government by Labor 
In France the dawn of May Day was awaited with 
deep anxiety. Several days before the holiday the 
General Labor Federation had issued a public mani- 
festo in which it declared a general strike as a demon- 
stration of the solidarity of labor, and as an attempt 
on the part of the unions to enforce their demand for 
several governmental measures, including immediate 
disarmament and a resumption of diplomatic and trade 
‘relations with the Russian Soviet republic. Another 
feature of the Federation’s demands was outlined in 
its unqualified support of the railway men’s strike for 
the enforcement of the nationalization of railways. 
The French Government had taken every precaution to 
maintain full control of the sitmation by military force. 
The Federation put its programme into effect, but it 
resulted in only a partial paralysis of the activities 
of the country. In Paris the developments of the day 
were far less serious than those of last year, and the 
demonstrators at no time appeared to menace the city 
with an upheaval. 
Problem of Bonus for War Veterans 
Proves Puzzling to Congress 
The division of sentiment on the question of the pay- 
ment of a bonus to men who served in the National 
Army during the war developed in a deadlock in Con- 
gress last week. The majority of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means presented to the Republican cau- 
cus last Friday a project to raise the necessary funds 
—from $1,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000—by a tax on 
sales. To this plan the Democratic minority, with the 
support of a considerable group of insurgent Republi- 
cans, opposed a bill to provide the required funds by a 
retroactive tax on war profits for 1917-20. The oppo- 
sition in the majority party to the bill framed by the 
Republicans of the Ways and Means committee de- 
veloped with such force in the caucus that the whole 
issue was indefinitely postponed. In the meanwhile, 
similar opposition throughout the country is being 
manifested to the Democratic project for a tax on war 
profits. 
Public Sentiment Sharply Divided 
on Wisdom of a Soldiers’ Bonus 
While the leaders of both parties in Congress are 
confessing themselves deeply puzzled by the problem of 
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the soldiers’ bonus, there are increasing indications 
that public sentiment outside of Congress is sharply 
divided on the advisability of legislation to provide 
such compensation. The American Legion itself, which 
formulated the demand for a bonus, appears to be by 
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no means unanimous on the question of the advisability . 


of such a form of recognition of the services of the 
men who fought for the country. A minority in the 
Legion is advancing the contention that the country 
owes support to the men who were disabled in the war, 
but it is vigorously opposing the point of view that 
veterans who passed through the war unscathed are 
entitled to a bonus. Among the decisive appeals to 
public sentiment against any bonus legislation in the 
form of money grants is the fact that the taxpayer is 
extremely unwilling to submit to a levy of $1,500,000,- 
000 in addition to the heavy burden of taxation which 
he already bears. 
Agreement of San Remo Admits 
Germany to Direct Conference 

The outstanding significance of the results of the 
conference of San Remo, as officially given to the world 
last week, is the decision to admit Germany to a direct 
discussion with the chiefs of the Allied nations, of all 
the questions involved in the enforcement of the Treaty 
of Versailles, including the problems of the disarma- 
ment of Germany and the ability of that country to 
pay reparatory indemnities. These notable concessions 
are conditioned, however, on Germany’s willingness to 
carry out the terms of the Treaty as it stands. There 
is now good reason to believe that there were mo- 
ments in the course of the discussions at San Remo 
during which the danger of a hopeless diversity of 
counsels loomed large. Great Britain and Italy stood 
out for a liberal enforcement of the Treaty. France, 
confronted by questions on her own frontiers, in- 
sisted upon a reaffirmation of the determination of the 
Allies to exact submission to the provisions of the 
Treaty in its present form. This feature was finally 
embodied in the notification to Germany that the 
Allies are determined to enforce the Treaty, and that 
any attempt by Germany to violate or evade it would 
be followed by drastic measures by the Supreme 
Council, including the seizure of additional German 
territory. This reaffirmation, however, was accompan- 
ied by the promise to Germany of future ameliorations 
in the event that that country furnishes convincing 
proof of her respect for the agreement negotiated by 
the Allies at Versailles. 
Settlement of Turkish Question 
Leaves Constantinople Turkish ; 

Another interesting outcome of the conference of 
San Remo was the partial solution—for the time being 
—of the Turkish question. Under this agreement, 
Great Britain obtains a mandate for Palestine and 
Mesopotamia, and apparently the oversight of the 
remnant of Turkey, with Constantinople as its capital, 
and also the guardianship of the Dardanelles. To 
France goes the mandate for Syria. Italy receives a 
sphere of influence and of commercial supremacy in 
Southern Anatolia. To Greece goes the district of 
Smyrna under a nominal Ottoman sovereignty. Ar- 
menia, cut off from the Mediterranean but with an outlet 
to the Black Sea, is set up as an independent state with 
about one-third of the territory that is claimed by the 
Armenians on ethnical and economic grounds. The 
guardianship of the resurrected country the conference 
decided to offer to the United States. 
to be little probability, however, of the solution of the 
Armenian problem on the basis of the acceptance of a 
mandate by America. : 


There appears _ 
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Opposition Develops to American 
Mandate for Free Armenia 

There was strong indication at the end of last week 
that the Allies’ proposal to set up an independent 
Armenian state under the auspices of the United States 
is meeting with insuperable opposition in America. 
Press despatches from Washington upon the publica- 
tion of the offer from San Remo reflected, rightly or 
wrongly, the probability that the President regarded 
the prospect with some degree of favor, if not with 
actual approval. Inquiry in Congress, however, re- 
vealed an apparently overwhelming sentiment in both 
the Senate and the House against the assumption of 
such a responsibility by the American people on both 
economic and political grounds. It seemed to be a 
certainty that if the Executive should come before the 
Legislature with a recommendation for the acceptance 
of the Allied invitation to undertake to see Armenia 
through the initial stages of its life as a recognized 
member of the family of nations, the votes would be 
overwhelmingly against such a proceeding. The State 
_ Department, however, last week issued a statement an- 
nouncing its recognition of Armenia as an independent 
country. 
Change in Democratic Leadership 
in the Senate Revives Treaty Discussion 

The defeat of Senator Hitchcock as Democratic 
leader in the Senate and the election of Senator Un- 
derwood of Alabama to succeed him revived last week 
a discussion of the Treaty of Versailles as a live issue. 
Advocates of the ratification of the Treaty with mate- 
rial reservations pointed out that the new minority 
leader in the Senate, unlike his predecessor, is an advo- 
cate of mild reservations, and that in that respect he 
stands much nearer to Senator Lodge than did Senator 
Hitchcock, who has been the President’s spokesman in 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in opposition to 
any reservations. Some observers of the situation 
were expressing at the beginning of the week the 
opinion that the altered situation in the Senate would 
furnish the opportunity for an effort to induce the 
President to send the instrument back to the Senate 
for a new attempt at ratification. 8. T. 


Brevities 


“The man who has the moral courage to wear old 
clothes these days is setting an example of independent 
manhood to the whole world,” says the Governor-elect 
of Louisiana. It is not such an heroic thing up here 
in the North, we would say to our plethoric friends in 
the land of cotton. We wear old clothes because we 
have to. ‘ 

Samuel Gompers said the other day if he were an 
employer he would insist upon a fair return for wages 
paid. “If this fair return was not given,” he continued, 
“T should hold the union strictly responsible.” Therein 
the champion of unionism makes a sound like sense. 
Let him mix this sort of doctrine with his declarations 
of the rights of labor, and he will become one of our 
industrial saviors. 

We have been asked what we think of the Loyal 
Coalition. We do not like it. We have a better way 
to stand by England. We want to sanction every 
righteous means to give the Irish their own govern- 
ment, as we would give any people its own government. 
But we believe a cause is served best not by damning 
what we count wrong, but by pressing mightily what 
we count right. It is possible to be loyal to our tradi- 
tional friendship with Great Britain, including Ire- 
land, without hatred and hysterics. 


ed 
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“Stick to Statistics, Mr. Babson” 


-To the Editor of Tar Curistran Recister :-— 


In the very interesting interview with Roger W. 
Babson entitled “If I were a Minister,” the celebrated 
business statistician tells us how to run a church. Mr. 
Cotton, the interviewer, tells us that “the Babson 
Method of Applied Religion ought to revolutionize 
church practice, as the Babson Method of Statistical 
Information has revolutionized business procedure.” 
This statement is interesting, but is it entirely con- 
vincing? 

In the first place, what are Mr. Babson’s qualifica- 
tions for laying down an infallible method of running 
churches? Mr. Babson is an expert in his particular 
line of business. But just how does this qualify him 
to give expert advice to ministers? The church is 
not a business institution, as any one who attempts 
to deal with it on that basis will quickly discover. Mr. 
Babson has never been a minister, and disclaims all 
intention of ever being one. His knowledge of the 
matter must be purely theoretical. 

He says that in his own line of business he does not 
turn to inexperienced theorists for information. “My 
business,” he says, “is to gather statistics. I know 
nothing about grain or copper. I employ experts to 
study those matters.” Does Mr. Babson know more 
about running churches than he knows about grain 
or copper? Why should he be giving expert advice 
to ministers, who do know something about it as a 
matter of actual experience? Mr. Babson ought to 
be turning to ministers for information on the subject. 
Why does he reverse his usual business methods in 
the case of the church? 

Mr. Babson charges ministers with “telling employ- 
ers how to run their business,” and “lawyers how to 
plead their cases,” and “doctors how to treat their 
patients,” and deprecates their presumption in such 
matters, advising them to stick to their job and let 
laymen run their own affairs. Excellent advice. But 
why not apply it to business men, lawyers, doctors, 
and expert statisticians? 

Every man thinks he could run a newspaper or a 
hotel, and by the same token every layman seems to 
think that he could run a church. If Mr. Babson had 
permanently filled the pews of a church by preaching 
the kind of sermons which he says will “get” people, 
his expert advice to-ministers would be far more con- 
vincing. f 

The obvious trouble with Mr. Babson’s Method of 
Applied Religion is that it fails to furnish a new mo- 
tive for churchgoing. His appeal is still to the old 
motive of selfishness. People go to church, he says, 
for what they can get out of it. People can get out of 
an institution only what they first put into it. On 
that basis the Church is already insolvent, and no kind 
of preaching yet devised by man can save it. 

If we can succeed in substituting service for selfish- 
ness, as a motive for church attendance, the problem 
is solved. The success of the Church will not then 
depend upon the minister’s choice of subjects or his 
way of handling them. The layman will understand 
that the fundamental responsibility for running the 
Church rests on him. What we need is a method of 
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getting the altruistic spirit into people. The church 

question will then take care of itself. Can Mr. Babson 

furnish us something of this sort? M. F. Ham. 
READING, Pa. 


Religion for the Tired Business Man 


To the Editor of Tum CurisriaAn Rugisrer :— 

Mr. Roger Babson, president of the Babson Statisti- 
cal Organization, believes that preachers should stick 
to their specialty, and, for example, leave alone the 
League of Nations, as that is the peculiar specialty of 
statesmen. But with quite delightful freshness and 
candor he, president of a business statistical organi- 
zation, does not mind venturing to give the preachers 
detailed instructions how to carry on their job. Mr. 
Babson is quite within his rights; it is only his theory 
of specialism that is wrong. As a preacher I am very 
glad to know what he thinks about it. 

The hints about organization are valuable, as we 
might expect them to be, and I would like to see some 
of them-adopted by our Unitarian churches. But what 
interests me more just for the moment is Mr. Babson’s 
view of religion as it ought to be preached to-day. 

It should be emotional, because ninety persons in 
every hundred are governed by their hearts and not 
their heads. It should be a faith to live by, and the 
preacher should not provide pulpit sensations, neither 
Should he be the manager of a concern running swim- 
ming-pools and picture shows as side-shows. Sermons 
should proclaim the gospel of hope and good cheer. 
The “‘Sunny Jim’ kind of preacher” is preferred by 
business men, although now and then they “might like 
to hear a competent authority on forgiveness or im- 
mortality.” Taboo subjects are’ such as “The League 
of Nations,” “America at the Peace Table” and “The 
Industrial Situation.” 

I am ready to join any crusade against cheap sensa- 
tionalism in the pulpit, and I do not think that the 
church is the right organization to be in charge of the 
recreation of the community. At the same time I am 
quite sure that the proper provision of facilities for 
the recreational expression of the vitality of youth is 
a distinctly religious duty that society one way or an- 
other must perform. If we could get the warmth of 
emotion into our church life, 1 should be glad; but I 
have no more respect now than I ever had for the emo- 
tionalism of regular revivalism, and even though a 
man does “feel good” in meeting so that his joy be 
comes vocal, I intend, just the same, to watch him when 
trading horses—just for fear. Enthusiasm by all 
means, but for great truths, for inspiring causes, Yes, 
men come to church, as they come to other places, with 
burdens, troubles, sorrows. Life is tragic for many, 
but what such people need is a tonic and not a seda- 
tive. Religion is not a sentimental indulgence nor is it 
emotional epicureanism. Reltgious emotion is apt to 
be injurious if it does not find expression in ethical 
conduct. 

As to the “Sunny Jim” philosophy, well, nobody 
likes hard-luck stories, but we have all suffered more 
or less from those fatuous folk who are determined to 
be happy, reason or none. In a world that is so largely 
wrong as this one is, good healthy pessimism is per- 
haps the prerequisite for the needed reformation. 

But as a relief from “Sunny Jim,” the tired business 
man might sometimes like to hear about forgiveness or 
immortality. As usually presented, these are safe 
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enough topics for those who want to keep their re- 
ligion separate from their public and business life. 
Fresh from his anti-social depredations the profiteer 
may like to hear about forgiveness, but I would preach 
to him the fourfold restoration that should precede it. 
Even these matters of repentance and forgiveness, per- 
mitted to the preacher as sermon topics, require some 
probing into important aspects of politics and eco- 
nomics. And it is the merest commonplace among us 
that immortality is often conceived of in a way that 
makes the doctrine a positive hindrance to earthly 
reforms. 

I acknowledge I may be wrong, but I think I detect 
an attempt, more or less conscious, to use religion 
to-day as a protection of special property privilege, 
much as was done by the eighteenth-century despots 
and the partners in the Holy Alliance. Does Mr. Bab- 
son want religion to be neutral in economics? He tells 
us that business men are interested in the church be- 
cause “they know their securities and real estate 
wouldn’t be worth much in a churchless community.” 
And more crudely Mr. Babson has also told us that the 
three per cent. who hold taxable securities can only 
make their holdings safe by giving religion to the 
ninety-seven per cent. who do not own taxable securi- 
ties. The churches are necessary apparently to stabil- 
ize a social system in which ten families annually have 
ten million dollars and over twenty million families 
have from one to two thousand dollars each. Mr. Bab- 
son says preach Sunny-Jimism and keep off industrial 
questions. 

Yes, sir, the preacher should stick to religion. “But 
religion is a life-conception, a way of living, a regula- 
tor of conduct, not only when he bends the knee before 
the altar, but also when he goes to his factory and 
when he enters up his private ledger. Religion is no 
sedative, soporifie or narcotic; it is dynamic and in- 
tended to change things. What was promised to Chris- 
tians was Power. The original word Suggests dyna- 
mite. Religion is moral dynamite. It is more, its 
dynamism is sufficient for all new creations. Many 
hoary institutions are destined to fall before it in the 
future as in the past, and by its inspiration men will 
build better than the best now dream. 

ANDREW F isu. 
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In Its Infancy 


To the Editor of Tun Curistran Rucister :-— 


Amen! A hearty Amen! to your editorial “Not A 
Cent,” so far as its embodied exhortation is concerned. 
I also appreciate your feeling on the general subject. 
Naturally, however, I cannot accept some of the impli- 
cations of your concluding paragraph. They seem to 
hint at a lack of true courage on the part of those who 
share in the new Movement while confessedly deploring 
its limitation, 

For myself, I wish to say frankly that I hail the 
Interchurch World Movement as the most notable for- 
ward step yet taken on the road to true spiritual unity 
among Christians of all names and creeds. But we 
must not forget that the Movement is yet in a forma- 
tive stage. Its eyes are forward, and it is moving on. 

Owing to the pressure of an almost overwhelming 
exigency the enterprise was outlined in great haste. 
Its ideals were somewhat hazy, and -its possibilities im- 
perfectly understood. Even now most of the leaders 
“see men as trees walking.” It is difficult for many to 
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shake off all notions of organized union, outward uni- 
formity, and the like. Hence it would have been ut- 
terly impossible to take the first step had the demand 
for full fellowship with so-called “non-evangelicals” 
been thrust forward. 

Nevertheless I firmly believe that the Movement is 
progressing with rapid strides toward the goal of Pan- 
Protestantism as the more conservative denominations 
come to understand that its key-note is not compromise 
or fusion, but co-operation. If I believed less than 
this, or believed this less firmly, I would have nothing 
to do with the Movement. If I believed that the wing 
of Congregationalism to which I was born in any 
significant numbers desired to perpetuate the invidious 
distinction between evangelical and non-evangelical, I 
would be ashamed of my fellowship. 

But as I look upon this Interchurch Movement from 
the inside as well as the outside, it seems to me a spir- 
itual phenomenon in its earliest infancy, yet develop- 
ing with marvellous: rapidity, and showing unmistak- 
able tokens of infinite achievement. True, it looks to 
no merging of sects, nor effacing of denominational 
lines; but it aims at that which is of vastly greater 
importance. It is moving toward an ideal of co-opera- 
tion which, without’ any compromise of principle or 
violence to personal conviction, shall include in the 
hearty fellowship of a common service not merely 
evangelicals and non-evangelicals, but Protestants and 
Romanists as well. Such a consummation is not to be 
achieved in a day. Then let us be patient. 

Grorce H. Hupparp, 
City Survey Director, Interchurch World 
Movement, Merrimack Valley. 
LAWRENCE, MASs. 


Commendation 


To the Editor of Tur CurisTIAN REGISTER :— 

I want to tell you that I admire Tor CurIsTIAN 
Recister for the stand it has taken in regard to the 
Interchurch World Movement. When a church paper 
comes out clearly for progress and has the courage to 
criticise “big movements” adversely while they are still 
current issues, it deserves the congratulations of every 
man who prays for the coming of God’s kingdom. THE 


CuristiaANn Recisrer has placed itself in this class. 


Epwarp A. Lrwis. 
LYNDONVELLE, VT. 


_ Indignation 


To the Editor of THs CuristiAN REGISTER :— 

IT learn with indignation that the Unitarians and 
Universalists are not to be admitted to the Interchurch 
World Movement. I had not supposed that a move- 
ment which claimed to be broad and inclusive could be 
so narrow and bigoted. As a Congregational minister 
of the liberal sort, I feel as if my nearest of kin had 
been excluded from a family gathering of the greatest 
importance. It seems to me that the spirit of the whole 
Interchurch World Movement is lost when you are left 
out, and I rather believe I don’t want to be in the 
Movement myself. I have uttered my feeble and youth- 
ful protest before about your not being in the Federal 
Council, and this is worse and more of it! 

Raymonp A. CHAPMAN. 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 
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Purging Poison out of Moving Pictures 


Valiant fight which promises victory over lust of the eye, 
in behalf of every boy and girl in Massachusetts 


AMY WOODS 


( YAN PUBLIC OPINION prevail against vested 
and syndicated interests when the welfare of 
children and young people is at stake? This is 

the question which arises wherever a group of citizens 

stand up in protest against the grade of motion pic- 
tures now being shown, and ask for the remedy 
through control by law. 

The commercial film interests resent governmental 
supervision, local or state. They are offended if you 
ask for it, and claim that a gentleman’s agreement 
between themselves and the public is sufficient. But 
the public is beginning to realize that the present low 
standard of pictures has been reached under this sys- 
tem of noblesse oblige. What may serve between man 
and man does not serve between industry and ultimate 
consumer. This idea has gained followers in one 
State after another. The demand grows for state super- 
vision of pictures which shall include the preview of 
every film for the purpose of eliminating parts which 
exploit the baser side of life. 

The scene of action this year is Massachusetts. No 
less than three hundred and forty-seven organizations 
of all kinds and interests, such as the Boston League 
of Women Voters, the State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Grange, the Federation of Protestant 
Churches, the leading Catholic societies, Chambers of 
Commerce, and local Thread and Needle Clubs, are 
active through their boards of directors or in general 
assembly. They have considered the need and the 
remedy through state legislation. They have formed 
the State Committee on Motion Pictures. 

The committee has worked hard. Only after nine 
months of investigation of films shown in Massachu- 
setts and other States, and of study of other methods 
of control, including conferences with representatives 
of the National Board of Review and of the National 
Association of the Motion Picture Industry, was a bill 
filed for state censorship early in January of this year. 
Members of both the House and the Senate say that 
they have never received so many letters in favor of 
a bill as in this instance. Certainly the three days of 
crowded public hearings bespoke a great public in- 
terest. 

The bill as it now stands places the censorship under 
the Department of Public Safety, where for several 
years films exhibited on Sunday have been previewed. 

The censorship of Sunday films, however, is based on 
what is legal on the Lord’s Day, such as scenes of 
dancing or horse-racing, and, until recently, baseball 
playing. It was not, of course, in accordance with the 
new bill which eliminates only “the obscene, indecent, 
immoral, inhuman, or such as tend to debase or cor- 
rupt morals or invite to crime.” 

The bill requires that all films be submitted to and 
approved by the Commissioner of the Department be- 
fore public exhibition. The plan is to have three cen- 
sors previewing films eight hours a day for five days 
a week. The judgment of all then will be secured on 
a film that is open to question, There is an appeal to 
the director in charge of this work and from him to the 
Commission of Public Safety. The rights of the in- 
dustry are further safeguarded by provision for appeal 
to the Superior Court sitting in equity. A judge of 
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such a court may frame issues and send cases to the 
jury. 

The plan is feasible financially. State censorship in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kansas, and Maryland, and in 
Toronto, Canada, shows that a fee of one dollar per 
reel has so far been ample to cover all expenses and 
leave a surplus to be turned over to the state treasury. 

The Director of Moving Picture Censorship, it is 
provided, will be appointed by the Commissioner of 
the Department subject to approval by the Governor 
and Council. 

Perhaps some concrete instances of why a bill of 
this kind is needed will be of interest to readers of 
Tux Recister. During the week of February 8, twenty- 
three theatres in Boston were visited by trained social 
and civic workers. Of seventy-three films viewed, nine- 


teen were reported as showing indecent, immoral, or . 


obscene conditions. Among the pictures were four 
news weeklies, one educational film, and one reel of 
jokes from the Literary Digest. Of the others, twenty- 
eight per cent., according to the investigators, should 
not have been shown. None of these photoplays was 
allowed in Pennsylvania, under state censorship, in 
the form in which they were shown in Boston. 

I venture to say that it would disgust any reader 
of Tier Reeister to hear a description of these films, 
all of which should be deleted in part or rejected in 
entirety. One of them, for instance, shows a young 
girl who attempts to commit suicide in a Chinese dive 
in Paris, and is rescued by an old man who brings her 
to a house of ill-fame, where she becomes an inmate. 
She ruins an innocent American youth. His father 
sends a younger brother to rescue the young man. The 
girl falls in love with the second son, but does not wish 
him to sacrifice himself, and so in order to show just 
how bad she is, stages a performance of her life story. 

It turns out that the young man’s father was the 
original betrayer of the girl. 

This is but a sample of the films which continuously 
pass the reviewing committee of the National Board 
of Review. The National Board of Review is not a 
Federal Board as the name might imply, but is a self- 
appointed group of New York citizens who censor 
nationally “at the express request of the manufactur- 
ers,” according to Everett Dean Martin. It receives 
its support largely from film interests. Out of a budget 
of over $29,000, more than $28,000 was received from 
trade interests “either from actual film producers or 
from other interests in the motion picture field” (Re- 
port of National Board, 1916-17). It also opposes any 
attempt for legalized censorship in any State where 
representative citizens, who are not part of the public 
opinion which the National Board claims to represent, 
assert that a State has the right to decide for itself 
what films shall be seen. 

One of the stock arguments is that the stories ap- 
pearing in the newspapers are far worse than the 
movies. Why not censor the newspapers? The com- 
mittee has an answer. <A repellent story was featured 
for two weeks in one or two of the newspapers which, 
it happens curiously enough, are most violently op- 
posed to censorship of motion pictures. An investiga- 
tion was made among school-children from lower grade 
to high-school age concerning this story to determine 
just how important the press is for conveying informa- 
.tion to children as compared to film. Here are the 
figures. In one of the largest schools, out of a group 
of seventeen hundred girls of high-school age, seventy- 
nine per cent. attended movies, sixty-four per cent. 
read the daily papers, and thirty-six per cent. were 
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more or less familiar with this story. The same per- 
centage held in both high and grade schools in other 
cities. It was found that a motion-picture producer 
offered money to be allowed to take pictures of the 
principals in this story. The young woman refused 
the offer. 

The fight is not yet won in Massachusetts, but so far, 
the people who are fighting for the bill have been. suc- 
cessful, despite the fact that the daily newspapers, with 
few exceptions, while clamoring for the freedom of 
the press, have failed or systematically refused to give 
a fair hearing to the proponents’ side of this question. 


Honoring the Name of Abby A. Peterson 


N MONDAY AFTERNOON, April 19, a service 

was held in the Unitarian church at Watha, 

N.C., to unveil a tablet in memory of Mrs. Abby 

A. Peterson, for many years head of the Carolina Indus- 
trial School. In spite of threatening weather, the 
congregation of the church and the parents of pupils 
in the school gathered from the neighborhood and filled 
the church to the doors to do honor to the memory of 
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HER FRIENDSHIP AND 
DEVOTED WORK MADE 
LIFE HAPPIER FOR ALL 
HER NEIGHBORS HERE 


The Womans Alliance 
of the First Parishin 
Brookline Massachusetts 


IN MEMORY OF A BRAUTIFUL LIFH a 
The tablet, which is placed on. the wall above the 
pulpit, is of mahogany with gold lettering. It was 
designed by Mr. Charles Collens of Chestnut Hill, 
Mass. 


one who had been their friend and helper. The minis- 
ter of the church, Rev. John W. Hayes, formerly of 
Ellsworth, Me., and the retiring minister, Rev. W. S. 
Key, who had been closely associated with Mrs. Peter- 
son in her work, made brief addresses, speaking of her 
influence in the community and of the love felt for her 
throughout the whole region. At the close of the 
service, Mrs. Peterson’s son, Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
Brookline, Mass., unveiled and dedicated the tablet. . 
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“Stop This Thing before it is Too Late”: 


A Solemn Warning to all Americans by Prof. Kirsopp Lake 


A serious note of warning was sounded by Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake at the April meeting of the Boston Uni- 
tarian Club as to the danger of a future war between 
England and America if the present agitation on the 
part of a disreputable press on both sides of the ocean 
is not met by the earnest disavowal of men who repre- 
sent the inmost feelings of the better elements of the 
two nations. He drew a parallel between the present 


tendencies and the deliberate and perverse misrepresen- 
tations of certain newspapers of England and Germany 
before the war, which had produced the gigantic tragedy. 
Men like the club members who were not politicians 
could do a great service by going to England and seeking 


to restore the feelings of friendship. 

Hon. Joseph Walker, who had been in California since 
his election to the presidency, occupied the chair for the 
first time. In his opening remarks he said in part :— 

“In these times, when the world seems to be settling 
back into a spirit of pessimism and materialism and the 
old conflicts and strifes, it is important that there be 
bodies of citizens like this club all over the country that 
may keep idealism alive. Aside from the social pleasure 
we get from meeting together as Unitarians, I believe 
that is one of the principal functions of the Club. The 
moral man who has ideals and tries to live up to them— 
not the man who simply obeys the Ten Commandments, 


I myself and I think most of my friends are divided 
between hope and fear. 

In the first place, the churches. I do not mean the 
Unitarian Church only, but all churches. There are 
some facts which make us fear for the future of the 
churches. The congregations are generally very small. 
The membership of the churches is frequently a great 
deal larger than the congregations are, and the mem- 
bership itself is, if you take the whole of the Protestant 
world, falling off relatively if not actually. At the 
churches I have been to lately, the congregations have 
not been large, and I do not think they are anywhere. 

It seems to me that there is reason for believing that 
churches as a whole are not doing-quite the same work 
for this generation as they did in the past. It seems to 
me that the real danger is of not fully understanding 
what the churches ought to give. A church ought to 
give a constant criticism of life. It is desirable that 
your church should spend its time not in criticising 
other people, but in criticising itself. It is not desir- 
able, for instance, that in the American pulpit there 
should be criticism of non-Americans, in the Unitarian 
pulpit of non-Unitarians. Let each pulpit give the 
criticism of its own people. I was talking with a 
distinguished Scotch professor who is over here, and 
he told me that whereas the colleges and the universi- 
ties in the United Kingdom are filled to overflowing 
with students, the one exception is the theological 
schools. The men who have come back anxious to work 
for the good of their country and for the good of the 
world are not seeking the ministry. And he thought 
that that is largely because the ministry itself had 
neglected its opportunity of being the critic of life 
during days when they needed moral support much 
more than they knew at the time. 

I have been during the last year in charge of a 
church in the northern part of New England. No 
church of gny denomination in that city is full, but they 
did have a municipal service in the afternoon which is 
widely attended. On the occasion when I took the 
service there were three or four times as many persons 


[ou GOING to speak about three points on which 


who conforms to the conventions—is one whose ideas 
grow and develop in the sunshine of truth. It is peculiar 
to Unitarians, I think, that they are open-minded, ready 
to see and receive the truth from whatever source it 
may come. Therefore they are primarily men of ideals. 
They are men of conviction, of course, and of action; but 
the word ‘conviction’ always seems to mea rather dead 
thing, a thing fixed, that finds itself expressed in creeds 
and in social conventions, while the ideal is a growing 
thing, expanding, developing in the light of truth. 

“We try to bring here men who can throw light upon 
the meetings, who will discuss questions in such a spirit 
that we may feel the uplift and that our ideals may 
become more definite, and that we may have something 
worth while to live for. The greatest satisfaction in 
life, it seems to me, is the formation of ideals—civic 
ideals, national ideals, international ideals, if you please— 
and then using our energies to see that they are 
realized.” 

Mr. W. T. Reid, Jr., the new secretary of the Club, 
spoke briefly as to the plans of the Club, and Mr. Henry 
M. Williams, Treasurer of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, related interesting experiences during a tour 
of the South with visits to Unitarian churches all the 
way from Washington to Florida, bringing hopeful mes- 
sages from every one. 


present as there ever were in any single church in that 
city at the morning service. That was the regular 
thing. What struck me, as a historian of religions, 
was that there you have the beginning of a new religion 
which is not Christian. It is the religion, as I see it, 
which was started by the Emperor Augustus when he 
found that the ancestral religion of Rome was coming 
to nothing. He introduced reforms which put the wor- 
ship of Rome and of the emperor in the place of the 
old religion. What made me think that was that in 
order to make that service undenominational they had 
fitted these new words to the old hymn “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers” :— 


In one glorious army 
March the sons of God: 
Brothers, we are treading 
Where our fathers trod. 
We are not divided, 
All one nation we, 
One in thought and action 
For democracy. 


Now that means the bringing up again of a religion 
which the world has tried already, which is all the more 
dangerous because it is not wholly false. If you put the 
nation before the people as the highest ideal, put it 
deliberately in place of the cross of Christ, you are not 
giving them something which you can say is false, but 
you are giving them something which is not the highest 
thing in the world. That something better is a vision 
which onr fathers saw and which we shall suffer for if 
we entirely forget. 

The purpose of the church is to be a critic of life. 
That is the first thing in a Protestant church. The 
second purpose of a church is to help men, to purify 
their hearts. And a church service ought to be so 
arranged that it enables men to set themselves free 
from the obstacles to right thinking and right action 
which are opposed to them by the pride of life, the 
lust of the eye, or a desire for revenge. And there 
is I know not what in a religious service under some 
circumstances which does enable men to purify their 
hearts from those evils, and a religious service which 
does not succeed in doing that thing may be very 
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excellent teaching, as a lecture is teaching, but it is 
not a religious service. 

And the third side of the church is, it has got to do 
something, if it is to be a Christian church, for the 
sake of people who are less well-off than themselves. 
In some of the Unitarian churches which I have en- 
deavored to serve there has been a tendency to feel that 
we Unitarians are working for the good of this parish— 
the First Parish, it generally is—in this our city. I 
suggest that, after all, the essential of Christianity is 
not that men should be obedient to those who are 
greater and stronger and more powerful than them- 
selves, or that they should keep in the society of those 
who are as righteous as themselves, but that they 
should be the servants of those who are weaker, poorer, 
and more sinful than themselves. The weak spot in 
most Unitarian congregations is that they are too 
good, they are not doing enough for those who are, in 
the respect in which I have spoken, their inferiors. 
You want to have, if I may speak in paradoxes, in- 
ferior congregations to those which you have at present, 
if you are to do what you really ought to be doing. 


What are the Facts? We Ask To-day 


Education is another important question. We are 
passing through a real upheaval in the history of the 
human mind. Weare probably the very feeble people of 
the Renaissance, while our children, I trust, will be the 
first vigorous ones of the new period. I try to study 
history in order to find out what life means, and I 
think, as far as one can find an answer, history will 
give it. But our children are going to deal with the 
thing, and are dealing with it already, in a different 
way. Instead of digging down vertically they are 
spreading horizontally. They are asking, “What are 
all the facts of every-day life?” They are studying 
their question with, as it were, a short-time factor 
instead of a long-time factor. Economics, psychology, 
sociology, are the things which the children are going 
to be interested in; and what is more, I think they are 
finding their answer. 

Now that is nothing to be afraid of. The thing to 
be afraid of is a degeneration of knowledge by studying 
methods when we ought rather to consider results. 
Wherever you get a tendency to measure a man’s educa- 
tion by the amount he has heard and not by the amount 
he knows, you will make a mistake, because it does not 
matter in the least how much a man hears if he does 
not know anything about it six months afterward. The 
only man who deserves to be called educated is the man 
who understands something of the things which he has 
studied and knows that he is ignorant of all the others. 

I come to my last point—national, or international, 
life. One of the things which caused me the greatest 
pleasure in this country, one of the things which 
rendered it possible for me to adapt myself to con- 
ditions in this great land, was the fact that after all, 
especially in New England, there is the same tradition 
as that in which I was brought up. There are differ- 
ences of detail, but it is essentially the same tradition 
of life, the same way of thinking. And for me it was 
always a pleasure to feel that in the darkest days of 
the war there was at least this confidence—that the 
country of my birth and the country of my adoption 
were coming closer and closer to one another, were un- 
derstanding each other, and were growing fonder of 
each other, as they necessarily would as they under- 
stood each other. And now—well, the situation is 
changing for the worse. And I do want to say that one 
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of the things which you have got to do if you do not 
want to see misfortune come upon your children and 
upon the children of my ancestors, some of whom I 
Suppose are your ancestors—you have got to see to it 
that the current ofsthought is changed before it is too 
late. 

I do not notice any particularly anti-British feeling 
here, but in the letters that I get from England there 
is a very strong anti-American feeling, a complete 
reversal of what there was during the war. And what 
is maddening is to know that that is not due to any 
true understanding of what you and I think, but to 
the misrepresentations of the American people pub- 
lished in the American press. 

Let me tell you what I saw going on for ten years 
before the war began—and I saw it all the better 
because I was living in Holland.” A miserable paper in 
England would publish some utterly libellous and in- 
solent remarks about Germany, and those remarks 
would be taken up and reprinted in an equally miser- 
able paper in Berlin and be presented to the German 
people as really representing what the English thought. 
And that in turn would be once more repeated in the 
English paper, without, of course, the original context, 
as showing how impossible it was to ever live on terms 
of peace with the German people. 

Now nothing will ever persuade me that the war 
between England and Germany could not have been 
avoided if there had been a proper understanding be- 
tween the men of good-will who existed in large num- 
bers on both sides of the North Sea. It was the delib- 
erate and perverse misrepresentation of the press 
which produced this gigantic tragedy in Europe. And 
believe me, it will produce an even greater tragedy in 
the form of war between America and England in 
the time of our children if the men of good-will now 
do the same as we did in England and in Germany, 
that is to say, sit still and suppose that somehow it 
would come right without our saying anything. 


Averting Tragedy for our Children 


What is wanted is that some of you who can speak 
and who know that of which you are speaking should 
go to England and should talk to the people there and 
explain what the facts are; explain that it was not 
the American people which put in remarks about [re- 
land into the treaty. Remember, that will take years 
to be forgotten. Explain that the remarks in Mr. 
Hearst’s papers do not represent the feeling of this 
country, and you will be believed because you talk 
language and think thoughts which they will under- 
stand in England. But if people like you leave it all 
to the politicians and to the press, there is going to 
be a terrible tragedy in the time of our children. And 
for Heaven’s sake, do do your best to prevent that 
tragedy. I do not know—I am not a practical poli- 
tician—I do not know whether this scheme or that 
scheme is possible, nor do I much care. It is not the 
schemes which matter, it is the spirit which is behind 
them; and nations cannot live in peace any more than 
individuals can if they are always printing remarks 
about each other which are scurrilous and insulting. 
That is as true of the British press—certain parts of 
the British press—as it is of certain .parts of the 
American press, and we who hate it all, and especially 
people like myself, who belong in a sense to both 
countries, I think have the right and the duty of saying 
whenever we can, with all the emphasis of which we 
are capable, “Stop this thing before it is too late!” 


CS 
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Patience 


MINOT SIMONS 
(Written for a College Hymn Book. By permission of Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland.) 


O God, thy patience moves my soul 
To see in thee the way of life ;— 
Thy purpose an unfolding scroll 
Of changes all with meaning rife. 
Thy way is sure, with measured beat 
The ages follow, one by one; 
The world grows slowly in the heat 
Of strife that welds good labors done. 


O Life, thou too must sow and wait; 
Thy harvest comes from soil prepared, 
From powers well-trained to master Fate 
Through early years of purpose dared. 
The perfect work, the friendships dear, 
The whole-souled honor, just and brave, 
The triumph over trials drear, © 
Thy patient faith will gain and save. 


O Soul, thy faith to patience leads, 
With virtuous strength thou canst control 
The wayward self. The spirit pleads 
For life’s devotion to its goal. 
Fulfilment comes with steady gain, 
The years of schooling hard and long 
Are worth their cost in strife and pain 
That win the glory of the strong. 


Capital, Labor, and the Churches Unite 


Clear-cut and stratght demand by representatives of all 
parties in the industrial crisis that each cleanse 
itself of sin and serve the common weal 


ROTESTANT CHURCHES in Massachusetts have 
Pp formally taken their stand on the duty of religion 
in industry. The Federation of Churches has 
adopted explicit instructions to employers, workers, 
the public, and the churches themselves. 

The personnel of the committee represents capital, 
labor, and each of the Protestant denominations hold- 
ing membership in the Federation, as follows: Mr. 
Harry R. Kimball, North Adams, of the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, representing one thou- 
sand corporations; Mr. H. D. Hayden, Framingham, 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company, and Mr. R. S. 
Bartlett, Cambridge, the American Woolen Company ; 
Mr. Edward McGrady, vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Labor, and Miss Mabel Gillespie, 
secretary for the Women’s Trade Union; Prof. Henry 
K. Rowe, Newton, for the Baptist denomination, and 
chairman of the committee; Rev. J. M. Trout, Chelsea, 
and Rey. Arthur E. Holt, Boston, representing the 
Congregationalists; Rev. J. C. H. Sanber, Boston, 
Episcopal Church; Rev. C. W. Locke, Cambridge, 
Evangelical Church; Rev. E. J. Helms, D.D., Methodist 
Church; Rey. C. W. Broomell, Boston, Church of the 
New Jerusalem; Rev. Elmer 8S. Forbes, Boston, Uni- 
tarian Church, and Prof. C. R. Skinner, Boston, Uni- 
versalist Church. 

The representatives of capital were chosen from two 
companies which have been in the forefront in dealing 
with human relations in industry. 

After the principles had been issued by the com- 
mittee, Miss Gillespie, who had been absent when they 
were acted upon, wrote her approval, with one quali- 
fication. She said :— 

_ “There is one statement that I cannot let pass with- 
out a definite objection. ‘We urge upon the workers 
that they condemn the attitude of arrogance that is 
‘sometimes assumed,’ ete. To urge this upon workers 
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and not upon employers, indicates an ignorance of 
what has taken place and is taking place in this coun- 
try.” Miss Gillespie deplores arrogance of every kind, 
and pleads for democracy in industry. 

“The industrial situation,” says the preamble, “has 
called out a number of statements of principle together 
with concrete recommendations from organized groups 
of churches. In these statements there is general agree- 
ment as to the need for new methods that shall more 
perfectly embody the spirit of justice and secure co- 
operation in industry. Massachusetts has led in indus- 
trial legislation. It was the first State to organize 
a State Bureau of Labor. It has provided machinery 
for conciliation and arbitration. It should be a pioneer 
in bringing about a better understanding between the 
parties to industry.” 

Ninety-three per cent. of the Protestant churches 
are allied in the Massachusetts Federation © of 
Churches and their responsibility is the heaviest of all 
institutions, the report declares. The Committee on 
Industrial Relations says it believes that there are 
basic principles for industry; that there are ways and 
means that have been proposed or that can be devised 
which should be given a fair trial; and that there is 
possible a new spirit in industry that can transform 
it from a burden and a problem to a far greater factor 
in human welfare than in the past. 

What are the principles that underlie permanent 
industrial reconstruction ? 

The committee answers :— 

I. There are certain principles in all human rela- 
tions that apply to industrial relations. Among these 
are fair dealing, willingness to keep the peace and to 
co-operate for the protection and furtherance of the 
general welfare, and sacrifice of personal indepen- 
dence, when necessary, for the welfare of other individ- 
uals and for the sake of the whole community. 

II. In addition to the general principles upon which 
association rests there are specific principles for indus- 
try. These need special attention because they have 
not been universally admitted. . ; 

(1) Industry is to be thought of primarily for the 
service of society and only secondarily as a means 
of personal or corporate gain. 

(2) The several parties in industry have certain 
inalienable rights, and these rights imply correspond- 
ing obligations. ; 

(3) Rights of persons take precedence of the rights 
of property. 

(4) Industry should be so conducted as to introduce 
all the possible elements of satisfaction in creative 
effort ; reduce to a minimum fatigue and monotony; and 
adopt a working day and week that will not overtax 
the vital forces of the workers and that will offer 
opportunity for such leisure as is necessary both for 
the worker’s efficiency and for the happiness of himself 
and family. 

(5) Society has a rightful claim upon the individual 
in industry to give the best that is in him. This 
principle calls for provision for vocational training, 
both before and during the industrial process, and a 
right use of leisure, not merely for enjoyment, but also 
for health, education, religion, and the claims of the 
home life. 

(6) Industry is a partnership, and all parties to 
production should participate in the direction of in- 
dustry in proportion to training, ability, and interests. 

_(7) A fair wage should be the first charge on indus- 
try. A fair wage is not synonymous with a minimum 
wage, but should be interpreted to mean enough for 
support in reasonable comfort, provisions for emergen- 
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cies and old age, and a share in a continually improving 
standard of living. 

(8) Capital is entitled to a fair return on risk and 
investment, and for depreciation, and management is 
entitled to a return commensurate with skilled intelli- 
gence. 

(9) The primary needs of the public have first claim 
over the interests of any one class, and it is incumbent 
upon the other parties in industry to devise means for 
the peaceful settlement of all industrial disputes. 

(10) Finally, the workers should not be deprived of 
the following charter of liberties :— 

a. Every human being has a right to an opportunity 
for self-maintenance, and to safeguard against unem- 
ployment, overwork, accident, and disease. 

b. Every worker has a right to leisure and an oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement. 

c. Workers have the right, long enjoyed by employers, 
to organize freely, and to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing. 

d. Workers have a right to a voice in determining the 
conditions of their labor, including wages, hours, and 
shop regulations. 

In the matter of mutual obligations, the committee 
says :— 

I. We urge upon employers the cultivation of the 
spirit of conciliation, of cordial good-will and of co- 
operation with their employees. 

‘We urge further that the employers take the workers 
into their confidence, and invite their counsel and co- 
operation, as the surest means of removing prejudice, 
suspicion, and hostility. 

We urge that employers recognize freely the right 
of the workers to organize, accept the principles of 
collective bargaining, encouraging regular conferences 
between themselves and their employees during the 
times of peace, as well as discussion in times of strained 
relations, as these means can avoid the necessity of 
arbitration, a device which is less satisfactory, be- 
cause a third party determines what should be self- 
determined by the parties immediately concerned on 
the basis of their mutual interests. : 

We urge employers to provide healthful and agreeable 
. conditions of labor; to adopt a reasonable schedule of 
hours and the principle of a fair wage, to seek always 
to be of service to their employees, but not to content 
themselves with welfare work, profit-sharing, and other 
Similar paternalistic measures, however good their 
purpose, as these do not go to the roots of the indus- 
trial problem ; and to give to the worker a rightful share 
in the products of his toil. 

We urge finally that employers adopt a co-operative 
method of management in the department of operation, 
and accept the responsibility of aiding their employees, 
especially in the case of foreign-speaking peoples with 
their ignorance of the English language and of Ameri- 
can ways, to fit themselves for participation in such 
co-operation. 

Il. We urge upon the workers that they condemn 
the attitude of arrogance that is sometimes assumed 
toward employers and toward the public, and show 
themselves always law-abiding citizens, loyal to Ameri- 
can principles and to the demands of moral obligation. 

‘We urge them to meet halfway the honest efforts of 
the employers who are disposed to be friendly, and 
remind them that there is no necessary enmity between 
capital and labor. : 

We urge upon the workers to co-operate heartily for 
increased production, to realize the fallacy of the argu- 
ment that shorter hours mean more work for everybody, 
and to take a real interest in improved methods and 
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machinery for increasing the contribution that the pro- 
ducer can make to the consuming public. 

We urge the workers to consider that it is a privilege 
to co-operate in the world’s work under the proper 
conditions; that leisure is not the highest objective; 
and that it should be used for wholesome recreation, 
education, and the development of personality rather - 
than to satisfy the idle whim of an hour. 

III. We urge upon the public to make provision for 
the free discussion of industrial matters by means of 
open forums in churches, on the public platform, and in 
social centres; to encourage discussions of both sides 
in labor unions and in employers’ associations; and to 
demand fair treatment of all parties and free and 
unprejudiced discussions in the public press. 

We urge upon all parties that they welcome the 
opportunity for experimentation and demonstration 
of proposed plans of reconstruction, accepting none as 
being perfect methods of adjustment, but as offering a 
working basis for better understanding and co-opera- 
tion. 

In the third place, the committee defines the obliga- 
tion of the churches :— 

The churches represent a gospel that is surcharged 
with the spirit of harmony and good-will. However 
much they have failed to measure up to the standards 
of the gospel with which they have been intrusted, they 
are the recognized custodians of a religion whose ideals 
have never been surpassed and whose dynamic is 
powerful to transform human nature. 

It is the obligation of the churches to take seriously 
the teaching of Jesus as it applies to present conditions 
in industry, to interpret that teaching in plain terms 
of every-day life, and to teach the responsibility of 
every individual and every class to act justly and to 
live rightly in this industrial age. 

It is the obligation of the churches to teach the 
value of sacrifice in the common life of to-day, and to 
point out that as great heroism and loyalty to the 
nation may be expressed in the work of peaceful indus- 
try as on the battlefields of war. 

It is the obligation of the churches to stimulate the 
discussion of the problems of our human relations as 
moral issues, to promote conferences for a better spirit 
and understanding, and to create a Christian public 
opinion on social and civic problems. 


Americans 


ON:-MARQUIS rises to remark in the New York 
Evening Sun: “A judge is reported to have said 
recently to an alien who wished to become a citizen: ‘I 
cannot admit you to be a citizen of the United States, 
because I do not believe a man can think Americanism 
in a foreign tongue.’ Far be it from us to get into any 
sort of argument that might give the slightest color of 
justification to an opinion that we are in contempt of 
court. But suppose we were running the entrance 
examinations to some Christian church or other, and 
a man came along who could speak nothing but Eng- 
lish, should we say to him: ‘I don’t think you can be 
a Christian. Christianity was first disseminated in 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, and I do not 
believe you can think Christianity unless you think it 
in Hebrew and Greek and Latin.’ It has always beén 
our belief that an idea that is vital enough will kick 
its way through language and reach brain. And with 
regard to Americanism a lot of fellows that couldn’t 
speak English went and got themselves shot for the 
American idea, which shows that something must have 
percolated to them in spite of the lingual difficulty.” - 
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Tribute to Dr. Wright’s Brilliant Ministry 


For a generation he nurtured the spiritual life of his 
people by great preaching and good works 


JESSIE VOIGT 


S ONE OF THE MANY who have been strength- 
may ened through the inspiring word which for 
twenty-eight years issued from the pulpit of the 
Lenox Avenue Church in Harlem, New York City, may 
I ask you to grant me space for a brief sketch, so that 
the history of this modest church may help to en- 
courage any company of people about to start in an 
unpretentious way? 

The liberal movement in Harlem was organized 
fifty-three years ago by Mr. Thomas Wilson. Through 
advertisements in the newspapers he brought together 
a group of Liberals who for several years met and 
worshipped in his drawing-room, printed sermons being 
read by the members. Later, a tiny chapel was built, 
which still stands at 128th Street and Fourth Avenue, 
where visiting ministers officiated from time to time. 

About 1885 the Society felt the need of a permanent 
minister and listened to candidates for two years. In 


_ January, 1887, Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright preached 


his first sermon as candidate and was subsequently 
chosen, receiving at the same time a call from Buffalo, 
N.Y. He decided, however, to accept the offer of the 
Unity Congregational Society, and started as its min- 
ister with $1,000 and twenty-nine pledged workers, “the 
faithful twenty-nine,” as Robert Collyer called them. 

Deciding on complete reorganization, the little chapel 
was sold to the Lutherans, the Society worshipping 
thereafter in various halls. Dr. Wright was ordained 


‘in December, 1887, in Arthur Hall on Lenox Avenue, 


near 126th Street. 

Rev. John W. Chadwick, Rev. William Henry Fur- 
ness, D.D., Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., Rev. Robert 
Collyer, and Rey. Theodore C. Williams officiated. 

Hymns were written for the occasion by Mr. Wright’s 
father and by Harriet Ware Hall. 

Under Mr. Wright’s strong and brilliant leadership 
the congregation and Sunday-school grew steadily. He 
set himself .the task of securing funds to build a per- 
manent meeting-place, and his efforts were crowned 
four years later by the dedication of the Lenox Avenue 
Unitarian Church. 

This simple but artistic building was erected at the 
northwest corner of 121st Street and Lenox Avenue. 
It consisted of an auditorium with a seating capacity 
of five hundred, parlor suite, large schoolrooms, pastor’s 
study, robing-room, kitchen, etc. 

The church at once became a leader in progressive 
activities, not only in Harlem but in the city as a whole. 
Gymnasium classes were carried on for men and boys, 
and dances for young people in the vestry. The Work- 
ing Girls’ Club, a wakking club and a bicycle club were 
organized: 

A club for boys and girls was established on Second 
Avenue near 118th Street. The Working Girls’ Club 
flourished for seventeen years and was wholly non- 
sectarian, and during its existence never had a Unita- 
rian member. 

In 1902 Dr. Ling Taylor brought to Mr. Wright’s 
notice the fact that no special education, so greatly 
needed, was afforded the cripples in New York above 
110th Street, whereupon Mr. and Mrs. Wright im- 
mediately took steps to secure such education. Through 
their own untiring efforts and the devoted help of 
friends, both in and out of the congregation, they estab- 
lished the Day Home and School for Crippled Children. 
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This organization is still flourishing and has a mag- 
nificent record for its care and education of the 
cripples, besides having brought to the Board of Educa- 


_ tion the sense of its duty and obligation in the matter 


of special education. ; 

In 1894 Mr. Wright received a call to Chicago, 
which would have meant for him a larger hearing, 
wider audience, more extended field of usefulness, and 
increased income. At the urgent request of his congre- 
gation he declined this call. 

In 1904 a call from Springfield, Mass., was received, 
which Mr. Wright at first declined, but the Springfield 
people came back a second time and much more ur- 
gently pressed their invitation, which necessitated Mr. 
Wright’s consideration of it. 

The Lenox Avenue congregation then put forth a 
mighty effort to retain its minister, in which it was 
joined by several of the New York clergy, including 
John W. Chadwick, Minot J. Savage, John P. Forbes, 
S. J. Barrows, T. R. Slicer, Robert Collyer, and Rabbi 
Maurice Harris. 

In looking over the records of the meetings held at 
this period of the church’s history one finds tribute 
after tribute to both Mr. and Mrs. Wright. 

In speaking of Mr. Wright’s possible departure for . 
Springfield, Dr. Slicer said: “I can very well under- 
stand why Mr. Wright should feel a certain attraction 
in the more quiet life and more complete pastoral rela- 
tions of a city like Springfield, but he is too strong a 
swimmer, I think, to be long happy in a tide that is so 
free from breakers as that which flows on the Spring- 
field shore. I sincerely hope that he can see it to be his 
duty to remain with us, as we should feel much reduced 
in power for the work of this city without him.” Of Mrs. 
Wright, Mr. Sumner B. Stiles on behalf of the congre- 
gation said that in the resolutions adopted, asking Mr. 
Wright to remain, it was fitting to protest against 
losing Mrs. Wright, “whose beautiful Christian graces 
of head and heart have an influence upon our young 
people and upon all those who come in contact with 
her, that cannot be measured and can hardly be appre- 
ciated.” 

Mr. Wright consented to remain and has led his 
modest but powerful congregation year after year. 

At length, as it happens in all large cities, the 
neighborhood changed, the Hebrew element grew 
strong, while the colored population spread from 124th 
Street to nearly 145th Street, and it became difficult 
to fill the places of those who moved away and of the 
boys and girls who went to college. Many of the 
young married people settled in the suburbs. Through 
the change in the character of the neighborhood it 
became impossible to fill the vacancies in the Sunday- 
school and church. Nothing but Dr. Wright’s mag- 
nificent preaching kept his loyal congregation to- 
gether for the last eight or ten years. 

Finally it became evident that the little church must 
be sold, and an opportunity offered itself last autumn, 
when .a Hebrew society made a bid of $70,000 for the 
church and plant. ' 

Dr. Wright preached the last sermon in his church 
on November 9, 1919, and it was a glorious occasion. 
Old members and young flocked from far and near, 


‘mothers and fathers who had been married by Dr. 


Wright brought the children to be christened, and never 
was a finer prayer or better sermon delivered in. the 
church. Thus did the congregation which began with 
its $1,000 and “faithful twenty-nine” leave its old home 
to go forth to a new field enriched by the fruits of mind 
and heart which it had gathered for twenty-nine years 
in the Lenox Avenue Unitarian Church. 


ma 
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America First! 


HoH. B, 


America first! we would proudly acclaim, 
Recalling the Fathers’ true spirit and aim; 
The ideals they cherished, the freedom they won, 
The way for democracy planned and begun. 


And the youths of our own time,—like father, 
like son,— 

Their service for Right, by stern sacrifice won,— 

We hail them as heroes who took well their 
parts,— ; 

“First in war, first in peace,’—first, too, in 
our hearts! 


Still be first, O my country, in righting the 
wrong, 

In uplifting the weak, 
strong ; 

Not privilege only for self be our call, 

But for fair Opportunity, open to all. 


and in curbing the 


America first? Yes, in leading the way 
Where the forces of highest humanity play ; 
In witness for Right, in beneficent deeds, 

And in loyally serving the world in its needs. 


Be first the world’s peace and advancement to 
seek, 

Be light in its darkness, and strength to its 
weak ; 

First, too, in its vision of nations as one 

Fulfilled in the era of good-will begun! 


For the weakest be strongest; bid the down- 
trodden rise, 

With the songs of good-will, fill the earth and 
the skies ; 

As from millions of throats in America burst 

The higher acclaim of “Humanity first!’ 


When the greed of Advantage no longer conspires, 

And the lust of dominion, forgotten, retires ; 

And the clamor of every objector is mute,— 

The new righteousness yielding its ‘peaceable 
fruit !’”’ 


America first, then, in helping to make 

Mankind just and kindly for Freedom’s dear 
sake, 

Till the pean from each happy people outburst :— 


“Peace and good-will to all men. Humanity 
first !” 
Sandy 
1 a OA OF 


The very effusiveness of my friendliness 
for the moment deceived him. Surely one 
who greeted him by name and so famil- 
iarly must be an acquaintance. He came 
slowly down the path and I stooped and 
patted him. Instantly he was undeceived. 
The Airedale scent discovered the stranger. 
Even under my hand he growled and 
turned, went back along the path and 
climbed the steps. I protested my affec- 
tion. Arrived at the piazza, he faced 
about and continued to growl. He meant 
that he might be driven to extreme meas- 
ures if I continued my intrusion. 

A few days later I met with my second 
rebuff. Up the street I discovered Sandy 
coming toward me. He was trotting rap- 
idly along in the middle of the sidewalk, 
evidently bent on business, and paying 
no more attention to me than to the stones. 
I called him and snapped my fingers en- 
ticingly. Sandy crossed to the other side 
of the street, passed by me, and then 
farther on returned to my side, giving me 
a glance over, his shoulder as if to empha- 
size the snub. He hoped his meaning was 
plain, 
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Perhaps my humiliation led to my un- 


worthy part in our next encounter. His 
young master and young mistress had 
separated at the street-corner, taking dif- 
ferent ways, and each of them whistled. 
Here was a dilemma. Sandy hesitated 
and took a short run, now this way, now 
that. The whistles were repeated. As if 
this were not trouble enough for a dog 
to settle, I also whistled. He resented my 
intrusion to the tip of him. He paused 
just long enough to fling me a bark: “‘Here 
you! This is none of your business! You 
get on!” There was no question what 
he meant. Then he scampered after his 
master, feeling perhaps that, if choose he 
must, there lay his greater chance of ex- 
citement. The incident fixed me in 
Sandy’s ill-favor. When I called at his 
home he warned the entire neighborhood. 
When I dined with his family, despite my 
advances which he met with callous in- 
difference, he kept his eye upon me. He 
had sidelights on my character. 

While I never ceased to address Sandy 
when we met, I soon recognized that my 
hope of acquaintance was vain, and this 
was not because he was an Airedale and 
so by nature exclusive. Indeed, I have 
won my way with Airedales as haughty 
as any. The reason lay deeper, and grad- 
ually became plain to me. He was far 
too busy, far too occupied with pressing 
affairs to permit of new entanglements. 
Upon our street live men of large concerns, 
but none, I believe, were pulling a bigger 
load than he. Consider his task. He 
guarded a considerable suburban lot, 
which he kept clear of all intruders, espe- 
cially cats. We are told that not truth 
itself but the pursuit of truth should en- 
gage us. With Sandy it was not cats, it 
was the pursuit of cats. Far more im- 
portant, he took charge of three entrances 
to the house, and he shepherded a large 
flock. I name them in his order, begin- 
ning with the least important,—choreman, 
four maids, housekeeper, governess, father 
and mother and five children, besides the 
young master and young mistress already 
named. To put it differently, Sandy, 
whose tawny little body measured no 
more than two feet in length by one 
and a half in height, policed a good 
bit of land, defied all passers-by, fre- 
quently upbraided the neighborhood, and 
all the time looked after a vigorous 
tribe of sixteen giants. Nothing es- 
caped him. He responded to the tele- 
phone and doorbell; he accompanied the 
children to school; he played with those 
too young to go, and romped with the 
older children on their return; he climbed 
into the automobile, and ran with the 
carriage. On moonlight nights, his flock 
safely indoors, from my~nearby sleeping- 
porch I have even heard him flinging back 
defiance to the baying hounds in the dis- 
tance. He was everywhere. Is it any 
wonder that he had no time or taste for 
new acquaintances? As well expect the 
president of the neighboring university 
to notice all new-comers. Sandy lived 
as strenuous a life as the busiest of 
moderns. No forty-eight-hour week, no 
doing away with property rights for him! 
He was gloriously on his job the whole 
enduring time, and he knew to a nicety 
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what his job was. He had charge of the 
castle and the clan. Their welfare rested 
wholly on him. F had a feeling that he 
ought to be incorporated. I have known 
many dogs who guarded bachelor folk, 
and buildings, and families, and even 
farms, but I have known none who at- 
tended to a wholesale business in humans 
with a capacity and devotion surpassing 
his. And now, full of years and honors, 
and having defended his household from 
all sorts of murderous attacks in our peace- 
ful suburb, Sandy at last has gently fallen 
asleep. His faithfulness deserved an ac- 
quaintance far larger than his crowded 
life permitted. 

Our last meeting was descriptive. I 
overtook him and his young master walk- 
ing. Sandy, of course, ignored me. If 
his family thought me worth while, it 
was no business of his. He remained deaf 
to my approaches, but not so his young 


master. “Don’t you think he works over- 
time?” I asked. This was a new point 
of view. “Perhaps.” He hesitated, and 


then added with assurance, “But Sandy 
is no ordinary dog.” 
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Developing Psychic Powers 

Your PsycHic PowrRS AND How To DrvEeLoPp 
THEM. By Hereward Carrington, Ph.D. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1920. 

This book is a comprehensive survey 
of the field of psychic phenomena with 
detailed directions for developing “psychic 
powers.” It is written with a detach- 
ment unusual in this type of book. . The 
author discusses crystal-gazing, automatic 
writing, the cultivation of sensitiveness, 
symbolism, dreams, trances, clairvoyance, 
telepathy, not as one who has firm con- 
victions that there is deep truth underly- 
ing these, but in a “take it or leave it” 
style evidently intended to win the interest 
of both believers and unbelievers. 

He is nothing if not eclectic. His 
sources are orthodox spiritism, theosophy 
with its “thought forms,” and classic and 
modern psychology. He draws upon Will- 
iam James, Thomas J. Hudson (author 
of The Law of Psychic Phenomena), F. 
H. Myers (the Theosophist Leadbeater), 
Swami Vivekananda, and Sigmund Freud 
indiscriminately. 

Although the author presents his ma-. 
terial interestingly, his book is fragmen- 
tary and superficial. The book consists 
of short, loosely connected paragraphs, 
each with its own caption. 

Although the book presents many differ- 
ent points of view, it is one of the sanest 
treatments of the subject the reviewer 
has seen. The author warns the would-be 
developer of psychic powers against con- 
fusing the images of the subconscious 
(unconscious) with real spiritistic phe- 
nomena. He gives specific directions for 
building up the health so that the sub- 
conscious shall not dominate the devel- 
oping medium, but that -he shall rather 
be a healthy, perfect instrument upon 
which spiritual forces may play. The 
experienced psychic researcher will find 
little that is new in the book, but he will 
value it as a descriptive handbook, __ 

Wa See 
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The Almosts 

Tun AuMosts: A StTupy or THE FEHBLE- 
MINDED, By Dr. Helen MacMurchy. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1920. $1.50 net. 

Of all our social problems, among the 
most serious are the care and treatment 
of the high-grade feeble-minded. In this 
-intelligent study of these unfortunates, 
Dr. MacMurchy has used for illustration 
the high-grade mental defectives of litera- 
ture. Shakespeare’s Touchstone, Scott’s 
Wamba, Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge, and 
Bulwer’s Hunchback of Notre Dame are 
discussed and their essential character 
traits noted. The outstanding charac- 
teristics of the high-grade mental defec- 
tive are love of dress—as witnessed by 
Wamba’s parti-colored costume; love of 
attracting attention by any means; a 
quickness of repartee that seems almost 
like normal wit, as when the same Wamba 
in reply to the question of how he 
comes to be a fool, answers, “By right 
of descent: I am Wamba the Son of Wit- 
less, who was the Son of Weatherbrain, 
who was the Son of an alderman’; the 
heightened suggestibility which imbeciles 
have in common with hysterics; the dog- 
like affection for those who treat them 
kindly; the giftedness in certain direc- 
tions. 

Psychological tests given to our soldiers 
demonstrated how many persons are 
among the mentally subnormal. 

Modern psychology, in its explorations 
of the unconscious, has brought to light 
many interesting facts of such subnormal- 
ity. The author makes it clear that these 
defectives can never grow to normality, 
since they suffer from congenital defects 
that will yield to no treatment. Our duty 
is to analyze these cases and apply their 
gifts to social uses. This, the author 
holds, can best be done in institutions 
where they can be constantly watched. 

w. 8. 8S. 


Our Nervous Friends 


Our Nervous FRIENDS. By Robert S. Carroll, 
M.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. 
_ Dr. Carroll is the medical director of a 
hospital in Asheville, N.C., to which ner- 
vous patients have been sent from many 
other parts of the country. In earlier 
books he has written about the suffering 
and the mastery of nervous conditions, 
and these chapters are concrete illustra- 
tions of the principles there stated. Each 
chapter gives the story of a case, presum- 
ably authentic, but told in a non-profes- 
sional way, that interests while it in- 
structs. The causes of nervous trouble, 
the need of wholesome mental and bodily 
activity, the dangers of repression in 
childhood, and the open way to normal 
living give the material for chapters that 
are often dramatic and always force home 
their lesson, whether the end is a hope 
or a warning. 


Wonderful Fabre 


Hn GLOW-WORM AND OTHER Bartitys. By 
J. Henri Fabre. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
This is a wonder-book scientific to the 
last degree, and yet a record that reads 
like a fairy-story. It contains the history 
of living things that for the most part 
live out of sight, many of them so small 
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that the magnifying-glass and the micro- 
scope must be used by one who would 
study their habits. Fabre is a mystic, 
and after recording the wonders achieved 
by instinct he frequently asks who makes 
the plan and foresees the result. He 
says, “Now that the evolutionists’ inter- 
pretations of instinct have been recognized 
as worthless, we all come to that stimu- 
lating maxim of Anaxagoras, ‘Mind or- 
ders all things.’” Take one instance out 
of many. An insect so small that he is 
picked up on the moistened point of a 
needle wishes to travel to a distant place 
where a bee is laying eggs. He has no 
locomotive apparatus, but he tries and 
rejects several things until a honey-bee 
comes along. He immediately attaches 
himself to his fur and is transported to 
the spot, where he is dropped upon an 
egg, which he rips open and devours and 
so finishes one in a series of transforma- 
tions. Many other insects are examined 
with prolonged and patient attention. He 
accepts nothing on authority, and him- 
self becomes almost the sole authority in 
the department of entomology that he 
has made his own. 


Good Basis for Children 

THp WONDER GARDEN. 
Olcott. Boston: 
$2.50. 

“This comprehensive collection of nature 
myths and tales is a genuine treasure 
mine, either for a child who loves to read, 
or for the mother who needs to know, or 
the poet who seeks suggestion, or the 
student who is interested in comparative 
literature. The child whose imagination 
is fed on the best of the ancient mythology 
passes easily one of the inevitable tests 
of the cultivated man or woman. The 
distinctive recommendation of the collec- 
tion is that the tales are presented with- 
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out the fanciful, overwrought additions 
by which story-tellers have often sought 
to modernize them. The classic myths 
have been retold directly from good trans- 
lations, their beauty unadorned. For 
teachers who plan to take their opportuni- 
ties seriously a valuable appendix pre- 
sents a programme as an aid to following 
the changing seasons with appropriate 
tales. This programme is certainly not 
without interest, and if followed will en- 
sure a child a good basic introduction 
into the enjoyment of good literature. 


Literary Note 


Unitarians who are interested in the 
present collection of funds to alleviate the 
condition of their co-religionists in Hun- 
gary will perhaps like to have their atten- 
tion called to a romance by the Hungarian 
novelist Jokai in which the story of the 
earlier struggles of the Unitarians in 
Transylvania is told. It is entitled “Man- 
asseh. A Romance of Transylvania, by 
Jokai. Translated by S. F. Bicknall. John 
Macqueen, London. 1901.’ 

The late John Fretwell printed a sum- 
mary of its Unitarian chapters, but the 
original is much to be preferred. 
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May’s Own Baskets 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Oh, the dainty baskets 
In the orchard there! 
Pretty buds and blossoms, 
Scenting all the air. 
Plum and apple branches 
Swing their baskets gay ; 
Pink and white, a bonny sight 
To greet the morn of May! 


Apartment-House Pigeons 


ROSE BROOKS 


Mary Archer, with her father and 
mother, had travelled two days and two 
nights in a sleeping-car to visit Aunt Anne 
in Boston. Bach day since their arrival 
they had been busy sightseeing. Mary’s 
tired little legs had climbed Bunker Hill 
Monument, and Mary’s eyes had looked 
at historic tablets till she couldn’t remem- 
ber very distinctly what any of them said. 
One morning Mary was very much pleased 
to hear Aunt Anne say to father and 
mother :— 

“T’ve ordered the car for you two sight- 
seers at nine, and to-day you are to go 
off for the whole day alone. Mary and I 
will stay at home, and perhaps later in 
the day, if we feel like it, we may do a 
little sightseeing on our own account. If 
we do, it will not be farther than a stone’s 
throw from home.” 

“Oh, goody!” said Mary, who loved gay, 
pretty Aunt Anne, and felt that a whole 
day with her was bound to be a happy 
one. 

So at nine o’clock father and mother 
whirled away in the silent car, bound for 
neighboring towns and more bronze tab- 
lets, and from the front steps Mary and 
Aunt Anne waved them a happy good- 
by. 

“Now we'll have just a comfy time by 
our two selves,’ said Aunt Anne, leading 
Mary upstairs to water the plants in the 
bright little conservatory overlooking the 
Charles River. “We'll not hurry about 
a single thing, as we have for days, and 
by and by, when we get around to it, 
suppose we stroll out into the Public 
Garden? There are a few hundred pigeons 
and as many little sparrows out there that 
will be glad to see you. And you’ve been 
in Boston a whole week and haven’t had 
a vide in a swan-boat yet! It’s high time 
we did some real sightseeing!” 

When the plants were watered and Aunt 
Anne nad read her letters, they put on 
their hats and walked the one short block 
to the Garden. 

“Well go straight through first, to the 
entrance on the other side,” said Aunt 
Anne, “and get some peanuts for the 


»pigeons, though why they love them so 


I can’t imagine,—pretty big lumps for 
birds to swallow, I should think. You 
run ahead and get them,” she went on, 
when they were nearly there, “and Vl 
wait for you here on the bench under this 
nice cool tree. See straight ahead,—I can 
hear the shiny copper peanut roaster 
whistling to you from here.” 
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Mary skipped ahead and was soon back 
with two bags of peanuts. Already a 
dozen or more plump pigeons had gathered 
near Aunt Anne, walking up and down the 
grass with watchful eyes on the lookout 
for crumbs or nuts. ~ 

“The darlings! Aren’t they tame!’ 
said Mary, delightedly, opening the bags 
and beginning to crack the nuts. At 
the eracking of the first shell, wings 
flapped about her head as one pigeon 
landed boldly on her shoulder and others 
on the back of the bench. “Oh, I can’t 
shell them half fast enough, Aunt Anne,” 
laughed Mary. ‘Will you help?” From 
all directions pigeons flocked, and little 
sparrows, friendly, but more wary, hopped 
on the outskirts of the feathered throng, 
patiently waiting for whatever little 
crumbs might come their way. 

“This is lots more fun than Bunker 
Hill,’ sighed Mary so contentedly that 
Aunt Anne gave her a hug and laughed 
back. 

“There’s no harm in taking a day off 
now and then from improving our minds, 
is there?” 

The bags of peanuts were finished to 
the last nut. “All gone, birdies,” an- 
nounced Mary, spreading her hands wide 
open to show them. 

“All for just now,” added Aunt Anne. 
“We'll get you some more, greedy pigeons 
dear, before we go home, though none .of 
you look starving.” 

“Where do they all live, Aunt Anne?’ 
asked Mary, suddenly, watching the lovely 
rainbow glints on the breast of one fat 
pigeon as he strutted up and down in the 
sunshine. “And aren’t they funny, the 
way they all toe in! Why, I néver thought 
before what ‘pigeon-toed’ meant!” 

“Where do you think they live?” asked 
Aunt Anne. 

“I don’t know,” said Mary, looking up 
in the swaying branches over her head, 
“Pigeons don’t build nests in trees, do 
they, like robins?” 

“Wild pigeons used to, but these lazy 
little city pigeons live in apartment- 
houses,” said Aunt Anne. 

“Apartment-houses! Where?’ Mary was 
all interest. “You’re joking!” 

“No, truly. In apartment-houses, right 
here in the Garden,” Aunt Anne answered 
soberly. 

“In the Garden! Why, there isn’t any 
kind of a house that I can see in the 
Garden,” said Mary, bewildered and look- 
ing first in one direction and then in 
another. “Nothing but trees and flowers 
and statues.” 

“They’re here just the same!” said Aunt 
Anne, “and lots and lots of people walk 
right over the apartment-houses every day 
and never know that their footsteps must 
sound like the rumble of the Elevated to 
the pigeon dwellers.” 

“Q Aunt Anne, do show me!” begged 
Mary. 

“Sure you wouldn’t rather be reading 
bronze tablets?” teased Aunt Anne, as 
Mary dragged her to her feet. “Come, 
of course I'll show you. This is the way, 
this path to the swan-boats. You had 
forgotten the swan-boats, hadn’t you? I 
told you when we started that there were 
lots of things to see. We have to ride 
in a swan-boat to see the pigeon apart- 
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ments. No, I’ll not tell you where they 
are. You must look and look every minute. 
I'll not let you pass them,” she promised. 

Mary settled herself in the front seat 
of the pretty swan-boat and watched the 
white-uniformed man with interest as he 
took his seat between the great white 
wings of the swan and began to make his 
feet go as if he were riding some kind 
of a water-bicycle. 

“IT don’t have to look in the trees?” she 
asked as the swan slipped away from the 
little floating platform and headed for one 
end of the small pond. 

“No, not in the trees,” said Aunt Anne. 

What could Aunt Anne mean? The big 
swan moved slowly through the water 
past a rocky little island gay with pansies, 
around a little house for ducks, then 
headed back, past the floating platform 
toward an arched foot-bridge over which 
many persons were walking. Almost in 
the shadow of the bridge Mary clapped her 
hands. 

“T see! I see!” she cried, and as the 
boat glided slowly under the bridge she 
tilted her head back as far as it would. 
go. “Oh, see them all! One nest right 
over another, and babies in every nest! 
Why, Aunt Anne, there isn’t room for 
another single nest anywhere!” 

“T know,” said Aunt Anne, as interested 
as Mary. “We’ll have another good look 
at them as we come back. Didn’t I say 
they lived in apartments? And aren’t the 
nests for all the world like little apart- 
ments, one above another, and all fastened 
tight somehow to the rafters under the 
old bridge.” 

“It’s so cunning and cool! How do you 
suppose they ever thought of that place?” 
asked Mary. 

“You'll have to ask the pigeons that,” 
laughed Aunt Anne. “Perhaps no one 
would have guessed for a long time where 
they lived if it weren’t for the swan-boats.” 

When the big slow-sailing swan glided 
under the bridge on the way back, Mary 
looked again as hard as ever she could. 
Such a settlement of nests as there was,— 
not a crevice nor a cranny vacant. 

“Not a single ‘To Let’ sign, is there?” 
said Aunt Anne. 

“IT should think the babies would be 
afraid, with the thump, thump of feet 
over their heads every minute,’ said 
Mary, when they had landed. 

“They’re used to it, just as babies in 
tenements near the Elevated are used to 
the rumble of the trains,” said Aunt Anne. 
“But these babies have nicer things to 
look at than tenement babies, don’t they?” 
she added wistfully, with her eyes full of 
the beauty of the great green trees and 
the water glimpses. 

“Wouldn’t some of the people who walk 
over the’ bridge he surprised if they knew 
they were Elevated trains for pigeons!” 
laughed Mary. 

“Wouldn’t they!’ laughed back Aunt 
Anne. “I suppose we’re always walking 
over cunning houses and busy families 
wherever we go.” 

“We are!” exclaimed Mary, standing 
stock-still in astonishment. “What kind | 
of houses?” 

“Oh, I can think of lots and lots of 
kinds,” said Aunt Anne, “scurrying little 
ants and burrowing beetles and wriggle- 
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worms, and oh, every kind you can think 
oft? 

“Well! said Mary, looking down at her 
feet, which suddenly seemed very large, 
with new interest. 

_ “Why, underfoot is only.one of many 
ways to look,’ Aunt Anne went on merrily. 
“Up in the air is another way and front 
and back and sideways!” she finished, 
smiling down into Mary’s astonished face. 

“What do you see the other ways?” 
asked Mary. 

“Oho! That’s for you to find out for 
your own self with your own two eyes!” 
said Aunt Anne. 

“Now we're Elevated trains, too!” said 
Mary, as they set foot on the arched 
bridge under which they had slipped in 
the swan-boat. ‘Look at all these people,” 
she whispered with a little suppressed 
giggle. “They look as solemn, Aunt Anne! 
I don’t believe one of them knows what’s 
under all our feet!” 

“T don’t believe so either,’ whispered 
back Aunt Anne. “But I don’t blame 
them so much for not knowing what’s 
hidden under their feet,’ she went on mis- 
chievously, “as I do for not knowing— 
half of them—what’s in plain sight right 
under their noses!” 


The Turtle 


ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 

Don and Dolly were playing beside the 
stony brook in grandpa’s sheep-pasture. 
Dolly was building a dam of turf and 
stones, and Don, who had taken off his 
shoes and stockings and rolled up his 
trousers, was sailing a boat in the cool 
running water. As he followed his boat 
into the middle of the stream he noticed 
a dark object on a smooth rock. A mud- 
turtle sat on the rock half out of the 
water, aS happy and contented as a turtle 
could be. When he saw Don he began to 
crawl off the rock and made great haste 
to reach the protecting mud of the bank. 

“Hello, Mr. Turtle; you think you can 
get away, do you?” shouted Don. 

He knelt down on the slippery stone and 
stretched both hands over the frightened 
turtle. Then his hat fell off and went 
floating downstream. 

“There!” exclaimed Don. “You’ve made 
me lose my hat! Now I'll pay you back. 
T’ll turn you over and make you stay 
until I get Dolly over here.” 

He turned the turtle over on its back 


“and waded across the stream to get his 


sister. But Dolly had gone, and the brook 
had made so much noise that he had not 
heard her calling. He hurried to the house 
to get her. When he reached home he 
found Aunt Mary and the cousins there, 
and he forgot all about the turtle. : 

That night Dolly woke up suddenly. 
Don was crying bitterly in his little bed 
on the other side of the nursery. 

“What is the matter?’ asked Dolly. 

“The turtle, the turtle,’ Don sobbed 
over and over again. 

Dolly was frightened. She went into 
mother’s room and asked her to come to 
Don. 

“What is it, dearie?”’ inquired mother, 
as she put her arms around her little boy. 
Between his sobs he fold her about the 


a turtle. : 
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“He-cannot get up and it makes me 
feel sick,” he added with a shudder. 

“Get up and dress yourself quietly, Don, 
and I will go with you while you turn 
him over,” mother told him. 

“So will I,’ said father, who had fol- 
lowed mother into the children’s room. 

“T want to go, too,’ eried Dolly. 

When they were all dressed they crept 
softly out of the house, father carrying 
his big fiashlight. Don never forgot his 
walk across the dark pasture. Sometimes 
he stubbed his toes on the rocks, and once 
he ran into a little fir-tree. Soon they 
reached the brook. Daddy and Don took 
off their shoes and stockings and waded 
out to the big rock. The turtle lay on his 
back just as Don had left him. When 
father and Don turned him over, he went 
“ker-splash” into the water. 

“Now I can go to sleep,” said Don, later, 
as he lay in his bed, with mother holding 
his hand. “The turtle kept me awake.” 


The U. S. Navy Fleets 


The war is over, but, in order to keep 
the United States Navy up to its highest 
mark in times of peace, the Atlantic and 
Pacific fleets will meet in sham battle next 
January off the coast of Panama. The 
manceuvres will be a good test of the 
Panama Canal as an aid to the strategies 
of naval warfare. After the practice, 
the entire fleet will steam to the Pacific 
Coast, where it will touch at the princi- 
pal ports, in order that the people of the 
West may see the great sea-fighting force 
of the Nation. The combined fleet has 
not been in Pacific waters since its cruise 
around the world in 1907-08. The line 
of fighting craft which next year will 
steam into San Francisco Bay will be 
much longer than that which slipped 
through the Golden Gate in 1908. 


Buttons 


Buttons is a patriotic poodle-dog who 
lives in Somerville, Mass. He is twelve 
years old and weighs twelve pounds, a 
pound for every year. During the war, 
Buttons cheerfully gave his white woolly 
coat, which is kinky and soft as Angora 
wool, to make socks for the fighting sol- 
diers. One year’s growth of ‘Buttons’ coat 
is about two inches long, and enough to 
make one pair of socks. 

No, Buttons, though a very bright little 
dog, cannot knit the socks himself. His 
fleece was spun by a willing neighbor; 
then the yarn was sent to Sioux City, Ia., 
where a friend of Buttons knitted it into 
warm socks. During the war, Buttons 
gave his coat once to make socks for a 
St. Louis soldier, and again to keep the 
feet of a Boston soldier warm and dry. 

Buttons was so named because when he 
was a little puppy his eyes looked for all 
the world like two black shoe-buttons. 
When he was five years old he was nearly 
killed. An automobile struck him and 
for two weeks he was in a dog hospital, 
with a broken jaw, but he recovered in 
plenty of time to be of service to his 
country. 


Buttons has had a little booklet pub- 


lished about himself, called 
Bit 


“Buttons’ 
It came out at the time of the 
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armistice and tells the story of how one 
little. poodle-dog helped his country’s sol- 
diers. 

Buttons has helped his own four-legged 
friends as well as his human friends. A 
year ago at a drawing-room in London, 
held by the Animal Relief Society, “But- 
tons’ Bit” was read aloud, and three 
pounds, or about fifteen dollars, was 
raised by the interested listeners for his 
animal friends. 


April 6 


Though April 6 is past and gone for 
this year, still it is so recently past that 
it may be interesting to remember that 
that date marks four important events 
in the history of the United States. 

On April 6, 1789, one hundred and 
thirty-one years ago, George Washington 
was elected first President of the United 
States by the first session of Congress, 
convened in New York. * 

On April 6, 1862, the Union Army in 
blue and the Confederate Army in gray 
fought the great Battle of Shiloh. 

On April 6, 1909, Rear Admiral Peary 
nailed the Stars and Stripes to the North 
Pole. 

On April 6, 1917, the United States de- 
clared war on Germany. 

In connection with the third event, it 
is to the point to know that on April 6, 
1920, the torpedo-boat destroyer Peary, 
named for the late Rear Admiral Peary, 
was launched at the Cramps shipyard in 
Pennsylvania, just eleven years after the 
famous Arctic explorer reached the Pole. 
Rear Admiral Peary’s daughter, Mrs. 
Marie Stafford, lovingly known to every 
man, woman, and child in this country as 
the “snow baby,’ was sponsor to the de- 
stroyer named in her father’s honor. 


A Lofty Hen-Farm 


One of the best-kept poultry farms in 
the city of London is on the roof of the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, one hundred 
feet above a noisy, busy street. Thirty- 
six hens, housed in three good-sized coops, 
make up this lofty farm; All day the hens 
roam about the roof, and, though the 
coping is only eighteen inches high, they 
never try to fly to earth. With this as 
an example it seems as if almost any 
one might keep hens! 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children — 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Prestpent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL 
Crierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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afternoon, and there is every indication 
that it has the interests of the church at 
heart. With such a nucleus of active and 
strong women, the branch should soon 
extend its influence and give the minister 
valuable support. At an early date ex- 
President Taft is to give a public lecture 
in the town and members of the church 
are. preparing to take advantage of the 
occasion. Mr. Taft is to be entertained 


women who are inspired by a common pur- 
pose, and that while it will be so much 
the stronger if it is effectively served by 
a minister, its existence does not depend 
upon the presence of a minister. On the 
other hand, there were those who pro- 
tested that the local cause would not make 
headway until another minister could 
be secured. The discussion ended with a 
general agreement that a small society 


Pacific Coast Letter 


Our correspondent becomes a pertpatetic, his 
Corona as fertile afield as at home 


HAROLD E. B. SPEIGHT 


En RovuTe IN MONTANA, 
April 20, 1920. 


When I left at the end of a happy Has- 
ter Sunday for a trip through the North- 
west in the interests of the Layinenus 
League, Mr. Carl B. Wethereli, Field 
Secretary of the League, was in California 
stirring up existing chapters to increased 
activity and interesting new groups. THis 
account of the work of the League and his 
suggestions for local activity were prov:ng 
at once interesting and challenging to Uni- 
tarian men. We are all hoping that in 
some way the beginning he has made can 
be followed up next winter by construe- 
tive efforts which will represent the judg- 
ment and vision of laymen in the Pacific 
Coast territory. 

A few hours in Seattle gave me an op- 
portunity to revisit the University Uni- 
tarian Church. I was present at the 
dedication of the chapel in 1916, when the 
interior was practically completed, but 
this time I was able to see the result of 
loving ‘attention to the exterior setting. 
The corner lot has been made into an 
attractive garden, and a memorial gate- 
way, of timber frame and shingled roof, 
overgrown with climbing roses, provides 
a very fitting approach to the chapel. The 
garden and the improvements in the base- 
ment of the building show that some in- 
genious and very practical person has 
been unsparingly giving time and thought 
to the property, and I suspect that the 
minister could tell us how it was done. 
The result within and without is very 
pleasing. 

The First Church in Seattle has sus- 
pended services owing to the lack of a 
minister, which is the more to be regretted 
because one who was called unanimously, 
and whose call represented a greater unity 
of spirit in the society than it had known 
for a long time, most unexpectedly declined 
the invitation at ‘the last moment. The 
Alliance maintains its meetings, and it is 
to be hoped that some solution of the 
problem may be found at an early date. 
The task before a minister in Seattle is 
a challenging one. On the one hand will 
be found extreme conservatism and on the 
other hand, love of novelty and sensation- 
alism; most churches lean to either one 
or the other, while thousands are attracted 
to neither. Among the “unchurched” there 
must be very many who await the invi- 
tation to just such a fellowship as the 
Unitarian Church can offer them, who 
desire a religious ministration untram- 
melled by outworn dogmas but yet ask that 
the emphasis, alike in worship and in ser- 
mon, shall be upon the unchanging needs 
of the soul. It is in situations like these, 
not in cities where our church has prestige 
and tradition to aid it, that we face the 
real test of our fitness not merely to sur- 
vive but to go forward. 

At Bellingham, Wash., I renewed ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Baker, who is sup- 
ported by a group of earnest people. The 
Alliance, recently resuscitated, met in the 


,at dinner by the men of the church, and 
though an agreement had to be made with 
those who have Mr. Taft’s arrangements 
in hand that the dinner would not be 
advertised or made a public event, there 
is every reason to believe that many will 
assemble to meet and hear him. Doubt- 
less he will not hesitate to tell Bellingham 
men why he is a Unitarian. 

At the evening meeting those who were 
present had the pleasure of hearing a 
prominent lay member of the Hpiscopal 
Chureh introduce the speaker! It hap- 
pened that this gentleman and I had be- 
come friends some time ago, originally be- 
cause of certain common interests, and he 
very courteously and graciously opened 
the meeting an 
interpretation of the Unitarian message 
for to-day! 

At Vancouver I had one week-night 
meeting, held down-town in the Labor 
Temple for convenience. Prof. Mack East- 
man, University of British Columbia, pre- 
sided. It is not every one who will accept 
the risks of contact with the tar-brush 
of heresy, but he seemed to enjoy it. The 
Vancouver society is looking forward 
eagerly to the coming in May of Rey. 
Paul McReynolds, now at Greeley, Col. 
Since the autumn of 1915, with the excep- 
tion of one brief period, the church has 
had no ministerial leadership, and yet it 
has maintained its services weekly and is 
ready to-day for a distinct step forward. 
Mr. McReynolds should find a fayorable 
field and a large opportunity. Nowhere 
could he find a more loyal group of friends 
of our cause than he will find in Van- 
couver. 

The night boat brought me to Victoria, 
and four men had their heads in my 
cabin window before I was well awake 
next morning, for I was back among 
old friends. Since Rey. E. J. Bowden left 
last summer, lay services have been main- 
tained with fair success so far as attend- 
ance is concerned, and the society has 
shown its determination not to lose its 
identity. 
in renewing happy associations, hampered 
only by regret that only a limited number 
of calls could be made, and a meeting at 
the little church on Friday evening, I 
spent Saturday evening with the recently 
organized Victoria Chapter of the League. 
Not ali the members could be present, but 
twelve met in the office of a lawyer mem- 
ber, who represents the capital city in the 
Provincial House of Parliament, and if 
those twelve men find the right means of 
expressing their loyalty and their vision, 
there are better days ahead for the Vic- 
toria church. The question of a settled 
minister was raised, resulting in the strong 
presentation of two divergent views. It 
was encouraging and significant _ to hear 
expounded the view that a Unitarian 
church is primarily a society of men and 


After two strenuous days spent’ 


such as there is at Victoria could and 
should demonstrate its strength and ac- 
complish some definite forward step before 
expecting to secure the help of a minister. 
To such a course the men pledged them- 
selves and they will be heard from, if 
I am not mistaken. 

The frank discussion of the problems of 
the Victoria society brought out questions 
that are of supreme importance for our 
immediate future. We have a number of 
just such small groups, not strong enough 
in themselves to support ministers and in 
danger of relying too much upon profes- 
sional leadership if a minister is once as- 
signed. Where the group is small, and 
where, consequently, the resources are in- 
adequate in view of the task, the need for 
concerted effort and for strong support 
for the minister is only the more eyident. 
And yet we find it is often at just such 
points that too much is expected of the 
minister, and if in any direction he fails to 
meet somewhat critical (and close) inspec- 
tion, the dissatisfaction is more in evidence 
than the appreciation. My conviction is 
that every possible encouragement should 
be given to small societies of Unitarian 
people wherever they are organized and 
that the building up of a competent and 
active ministry-at-large is the first step 
toward meeting the problem they present. 
if such groups are visited at intervals,— 


as fr equently as resources in personnel per- 


mit,—if will become evident whether they 
are really promising fields for church ex- 
tension. How much better to proceed cau- 
tiously in such a way than to rush in, 
build churches, supply ministers for a 
time, and then marvel at the continued 
weakness of societies which never should 
have been expected to sustain the full re- 
sponsibilities of church life. 

After service on Sunday morning in 
Victoria, where the church was full, I 
left for Vancouver by afternoon boat and 
enjoyed the incomparable voyage through 
the Straits of Georgia, reaching the main- | 
land city just in time to meet the con- 
gregation there for evening service, and 
again the attendance was heartening, an 
earnest of the welcome that awaits Mr. 
McReynolds. A front row of little boys 
provided inspiration for an impromptu 
“children’s “sermon.” The only accident 
was .the use of the tune “Old Hundred” 
for both the second and the fourth hymn, 
which reminded me of a remote Presby- 
terian church in the north of Scotland (in 
which, by the way, nothing so ungodly as a 
hymn was heard, but only psalms and 
paraphrases!), where I found it was the 
custom to sing five times though the con- 
gregation knew only four tunes, so that it 
was always necessary to “double up” on 
one of them! _ 

Monday morning found me starting 
eastward to cross the Rockies into Alberta 
and Manitoba, and that takes me some- 
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what out of the Pacific Coast territory. 
Next month there will be news of at 
least two sectional conferences, the south- 
ern at Santa Barbara and the central at 
Berkeley. 


Unitarian Unit in Transylvania 


They cabled ‘‘How much money can we 
use?’’—The mark is fifty thousand 
dollars 


The Unitarian Unit has arrived in Tran- 
sylvania. A cablegram has been received, 
inquiring how much money the Unit is 
authorized to use. The treasurer of the 
Fund has had to answer, “Thirty-five 
thousand dollars.” That is fifteen thou- 
sand dollars less than the fifty thousand 
_ dollars asked for. The Fund asks, “Cannot 
we all lift together and put this good 
enterprise across with a generous zeal that 
will reassure and invigorate our repre- 
sentatives and bring blessing and courage 
and hope to our suffering fellow-Unita- 
rians?” 

The following contributions are grate- 
fully acknowledged :— 


Previously acknowledged........... $30,823.94 
Sherborn, Mass., Branch Alliance... 5.00 
Berlin, Mass., League of Unitarian 

GR re OO DG @ ood Fo. 8 sd 0b bio ge 5.00 
Second Unitarian Society of Athol, 

Mass. :— 
PRIORY IN LUMA ttre eee ee ain sy 66 25.00 
First Unitarian Church of Baltimore, 

POSS se ak - 5 lg bielelele’e ute he bcs 479.00 
Dr Fy LB; Johnson..... 5.00 
PARAM CSAIL goa dae be ial « tale «cle < B's 100.00 
First Parish, Belfast, Me., additional 10.00 
“Afternoon Division of the Gardner 

PEPOR VA LIATICE Se os 2hs.> cvela Slate aus s0 3.00 
Petersham, Mass., Unitarian Congre- 

gational Church, additional....... 20.00 
Tei MYT O ADs, 65 oe oad 0 ouwin buy 3.00 
First Unitarian Society, Hudson, 

ET Avatars PeEMe she crane heel wetas dev annie 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, 

Calif., additional :— 

A Gn, CPCCA Ss as ore See Te see's 50.00 

Prof. and Mrs. W. T. Horne..... 10.00 

EY WW. pMehHales ks: tn) RS airs 10.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Nelson Bailey. . 10.00 

MCHA TAN ATIN:. «win sales ie 6 x 8.00 

Mrs. E. A. Kluegel. 5.00 

Mrs. M. E. Martin...... 5.00 

Prof. Charles Rieber......... fate 5.00 

Prof. and Mrs. J: A; Long....... 5.00 

Miss Gertrude H. Mason......... 5.00 

LESTE Os, cet ee eae eae ee ae 7.00 


The First Unitarian Church (Church 

of the Saviour), Brooklyn, N.Y... 
Milas ernie AIC fo) Sls ce pase ase 
West Side Unitarian Church of New 


1,366.70 
3.00 


OPE KRM EENE. eC hereto eee apa sc. 94.00 
ree eee DUP AMY. ono a's eisys pace s6 10.00 
Alliance of Unitarian Women, ad- 

ditional :— 
Boston, Church of the Disciples 
MSESUIGIE tre ee ard’ « tot aieiesse,s ons 25.00 

Littleton, Mass., Branch... 10.00 

Malden, Mass., Branch..... 3.00 

Westwood, Mass., Branch. 10.00 

Exeter, N.H., Branch..-.... 10.00 

Dover, Mass., Branch.. 15.00 

Passaic, N.J., Branch.. Perk 5.00 

MC DIGneCOls” BTANCH so. %s ns cscs 10.00 

Billerica, Mass., Branch......... 5.00 

Brooklyn, N.Y., Samaritan Branch 50.00 

Baltimore, Md., Branch.......... 10.00 

Philadelphigh League. . vee. ves 25.00 

Boston, Mass., Arlington Street 

CURE Ms TAMNCI fers sores eos ss 10.00 
Second Parish, Saco, Me. :— 

George A. Emery 4.00 

Katharine Deering 1.00 
“A Taunton Friend” 5.00 
First Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio, 

additional :— 

Miss Emma Fenneberg........... 5.00 

PDE STAI eh see ersiris feria ahelelie's, tints 5.00 
Church of the Messiah, Montpelier, Hage 
Second Unitarian Society,- Athol, 

IG WET Rggt Ve Co 1 Eg TT La, a Se >. 25.00 
First Parish. Belfast, Me., additional 1.00 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 

MOQ MECAUMELIONOY . .iotete et atPlas 5, cisus) sack 25.00 
Alliance Branch of Ridgewood, N.J. 20.00 
Anonymous..... evar re eres 00.00 
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SHSM. Ho... ... ee ee 
First Religious Society, Newburyport, 
MASS... 2 ..s:c.> ve « iia eee: 
®ueo. H. Martell... see oe eee 
Leicester, Mass., Branch Alliance... 
First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, 
Calif., additional :— 
Mrs Malvina C. Kellogg......... 
Wriends .. :)..< . o5 Hee nete 
Unitarian Church School of Palo Alto, 
(tsb i Ss mR D 
Louise M. Chamberlain............ 
The Community Church of New York, 
additional... ... < .aeueeets eieeenean 


Mrs... Perry Jones: «ete. tee en 
Medfield First Parish Alliance...... 
Through the Alliance :— 
Arlington, Mass., Branch......... 
Winchendon, Mass., Branch...... 
Alice I, Boardman: .;aee eee eee 


Unitarian Church of Jamestown, N.Y. 
Third Congregational Society of Hing- 

Ham, Mass.....<. Se. Seles 
Mra... C.. Dudley .. doce ee 
Rev. James T. Bixby .s9eee ooune ec 
ADE. Sawyer...... ccemieeiemsee ers 
Women’s Alliance, First Unitarian 

Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., additional 
Church of Our Father, Portland, Ore., 

GMItIONAl..... .. «. «.)s auaiemeneteh ate aemeeee 
Women’s Alliance of Medford, Mass. 
All Souls’ Church, Lowell, Mass... . 
Mrs. James Murray Kay, additional 
William H. and Anna Garlin Spencer 
Mm. Wi. Keeler...... 3. le Pn Palen 
Unitarian Church of Palo Alto, Calif. 
Tharlow EH. Taft. . .’. jae 
Women’s Alliance of Dedham, Mass., 

additional..<... . .\. scene ete 


for} 


oe ee-) 
Tet S OVO 


Alliance of Hawes Church, South 


OREO. CNUN GIST atten, cl cacis ois ciahtne vt 5.00 
First Parish of Fitchburg, Mass..... 124.94 
Mrae Charles, R. Simons: .o...\. «ee: 10.00 
Branch Alliance, Bedford, Mass..... 5.00 
Women’s Alliance of the First Uni- 

tarian Church, Nashville, Tenn... 5.00 
Channing Memorial Church, Newport, 

R.1., additional :— 

In memory of M. H. and D. Peckham 5.00 
Second Unitarian Church, West Som- 

CHVIMGMIMASH Ct tet. tech ea cet. 12.00 
Church of the Messiah, Louisville, Ky. 150.00 
The First Unitarian Church of West 

Upton: we MaRS! tek fee. eee 100.00 
Unitarian Society of Rockland, Mass. 27.11 


First Unitarian Congregational 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 241.00 


American Unitarian Association :— 
Unexpended balance in Chaplains’ 
LAREN is ron 0 a Sr, OF eatin ee 227.73 
Unexpended balance in Army Huts 
EMER ra. bek cil pate Merste as athlete: «anal Cis 243.38 
First Unitarian Society, Chattanooga, 
GRY tetas SE ON. ees chon 10.00 
Keene Congregational Society, Keene, 
Naiee HOOIWONA) Meee fake o. . 7.95 
Sunday School, May Memorial 
Church ws yrrcusa. Nive. ss .ic00t ce 12.76 
DIPE, Walter D WBTOOKSS Sissy noc cese 10.00 
Howard Ws Borbesac. sedan. se ke 5.00 
WEES Ws. Cr OOVOCIEN ca vit, ss. koe 10.00 
Unitarian Alliance, Bloomington, Il. 3.00 


$35,355.15 
Send contributions to Isaae Sprague, 
Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Tyne Pattern 
Made by Josiah Wedgwood & Sons 


Crockery 


China 


Glassware 
Electric Lamps 


We have recently landed from the 


famous pottery of Josiah Wedg- 
wood & Sons in England a large 
stock of The Tyne pattern as il- 
lustrated. The colors of this pat- 
tern are yellow band with black 
traced handles and edges and 
which produces a most. unusual 
and beautiful effect. Dinner Sets 
of 100 pieces, $146.75 per set, and 
as we carry open stock of all the 
dinnerware items in this pattern, 
customers may deduct items in the 


dinner set not needed at the time and they may purchase additional 


items later on. 


Glassware of Attractive Patterns 


Berry Bowls—Salad Bowls—Fruit Bowls—Ice Cream Trays— Mayon- 
naise Bowls—Glass Soup Plates—Sherbet Sets—Grape Juice Sets— 
Water Pitchers—Compartment Trays—Tall Candlesticks with Cen- 
tre Vase for Dining Room Flowers—Vases for Spring Flowers— 
Luncheon Trays—Confectionery Jars—Desk Sets—Etc., Etc. 


Electric Lamps 


Electric Lamps for Library, Living Room, Bed Room, Desk or Boudoir, 
which are designed to harmonize with wall papers and furnishings 
now in vogue, $10.00, $12.00, $13.00, $15.00, $16.00, $20.00, $30.00 


and upwards. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Corp’n 


Crockery, China, Glass and Lamp Importers and Distributors 
33 Franklin St., corner Hawley 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THn RnuGISsTER 
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Recent Bequests to the Church 


The American Unitarian Association 
has been mentioned in the wills of Miss 
Helen L. Stetson of Lynn, Mass., Miss 
Mary E. Hunt of Nashua, N.H., Dr. Hosea 
B. Burnham of Manchester, N.H., Mr. 
John F. Stark of Nashua, N.H., Miss 
Annie M. Whiting of Newton, Mass., and 
Mrs. Charlotte R. Smith of Yonkers, N.Y., 
recently offered for probate. 

The Unitarian church at Kingston, 
Mass., is to receive a bequest under the 
will of Mrs. Annie C. Thomas of that 
town. 2 

The Unitarian church at Northampton, 
Mass., and the First Unitarian Church 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., will each benefit from 
one-half of the income of the bequest of 
Miss Mary Lyman, late of Philadelphia, 
which has been paid to the American Uni- 
tarian Association to be held for these two 
churches. 

The Ministerial Aid Fund of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association has been mate- 
rially strengthened by the payment to it 
of the $15,000 legacy provided in the will 
of Mrs. Caroline S. Freeman, late of 
Boston and Weston, Mass. The income of 
this Fund, which was created in 1905, 
is applied for the relief of ministers and 
widows of ministers, whose names are 
not to be published, for special or tempo- 
rary aid in cases of sickness and other 
unforeseen ‘expense. 


Acknowledgments of Offerings 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged.............. $26,134.94 
April 1. Mrs. Charles C. Hoyt, Ogun- 
tip c Me. \bi5s ee oi Sor, 10.00 
1. “In Memory of H. N. C.’’. 25.00 


1. Austin H. Church, Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, to create a 


life membership......... 50.00 
2. Mr. and Mrs. Ira B. Hyde, 

Princetonse D0... 2 ase 20.00 
2. Bulfinch Place Church, Bos- 

ton, Mass., Branch Wom- 

eis SAMIRNCE. 2 nek ac stem 10.00 
2. Society in Hubbardston, 

MA SHE Gicini-« coi Ceettens woe ihe 10.00 
2. Society in Rochester, N.Y... 150.00 
2. S. M. Mason, Marshall, Ohio 6.72 
2. Miss Eliza 8S. Getchell, 

Wingsot, <V titen.s.. sees 1.00 
2. Barneveld, N.Y., Branch 

Women’s Alliance....... 10.00 
3. Mrs. Jessie B. Stowe, Wash- 

pba y-4ku5 a OY Ge ards eee 10.00 
3. South Congregational So- 

ciety, Boston, Mass...... 500.00 
3. Society in Portsmouth, N.H. 173.75 
5. Society in Orlando, Fla... . 43.65 
5. Society in Lincoln, Mass... 3.00. 
5. Society in Marietta, Ohio. . 81.75 
5. Sunday School, Winchendon, 

NEA SO. Sescecemeameastoes te 5.00 
6. Miss Mary W. Baker, Lowell, 

Mass. te PR. ye oe 5.00 
6. Harold S. Sloan, Montclair, 

N.J., to create a life mem- 

DersHitin. -. .. cee te 50.00 
6. First Unitarian Church, 

Plushin gs mney ee 25.00 
6. Society in Middleboro, Mass. 50.00 
6. Society in Windsor, Vt.... 25.00 
6. Col. and Mrs. H. C. New- 

comer, Honolulu, Hawaii 7.50 
6. Society in Barneveld, N.Y. 16.80 
6. Sunday School, Barneveld, 

INEY eres, sce reese s oat 11.07 
6. Society in Gloucester, Mass. 50.00 
6. Rutherford, N.J., Branch 

Women’s Alliance....... 5.00 
6. Arlington, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance....... 5.00 
7. Society in Ridgewood, N.J. 16.00 
7, Society in Dunkirk, N.Y... 50.00 
7. Society in Evanston, Ill... 25.00 
7. First Church, Roxbury, 

Mass., Branch Women’s 

Alliance Vitex cose eee 5.00 
7. Ayer, Mass., Branch Wom- 

en's Alliance... fas 5 5.00 
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. Society in Fairhaven, Mass. 
. Society in Ashby, Mass.... 
. Society in Ashby, Mass., to 


ereate a life membership 
Memorial Unitarian Church, 
Worcester, Mass......... 
Society in Wayland, Mass... 
Westminster Congregational 
Society, Providence, R.I. 
William F. Furman, West- 
field, NY....... 0 cqnueereneneeene 
Society in Toledo, Ohio.... 
Toledo, Ohio, Branch Wom- 
en’s Alliance... .inaeeenes 


8. First Parish, Dorchester, 


go geg2G0 gp 


Ne) 


2 9 9 & YEO © 


rs 
of 


. Burlington, Vt., 


M&S. ...°. 3)... oieleseener 


. Christ Church, Dorchester, 


Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance: |<"... «./cieas eeteiere 
Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 
Society in Belfast, Me..... 
Society in Lynn, Mass..... 
Society in Marblehead, Mass. 
First Church, Somerville, 
Mass., additional....... 


. Alliance of Unitarian 


Women’... . -csmees one 


. Society in Elizabeth, N.J... 
. Society in Leominster, Mass. 


Sunday Schgol, Charleston, 
S.C... 1.2 ose s10:0 
Troy, N.Y., Branch Wom- 
en’s. Alliance) 3 ens als 


. Wilmington, Del., Branch 


Women’s Alliance....... 


. Groton, Mass., Branch Wom- 


en’s Alliance ...0 4 gemma 

. Second Unitarian Society, 
Athol, Maas.......ctseeee 
Society in Dover, Mass..... 

. Sunday School, Berlin, 
Mass...) 0... . en 

. Stoneham, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 
Society in Concord, Mass... 

. Mrs. J. M. Dakin, Mason 
City, Ia... ~<a 


. Society in Berkeley, Calif., 


additional. . .. VGimeesss 
. Society in Geneseo, Tl..... 
. Beverly, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 


life membership.... 


. Mrs. H. A. Whiting, Wilton, 


N.H., to create a life mem- 
bership. . .c. 3k eee Farce 


. Society in Sioux City, Ia... 
. Sunday School, Sioux City, 


- Society in Los Angeles, 


Calif...... + Rianne 


. Society in Alton, Ill..... as 
. Northside Unitarian Church, 


Pittsburgh, Pa..... 


. Arthur B. Emmons, New- 


port, BT... 2. Geer 


. Society in Mxeter, N.H..... 
. Society in Haverhill, Mass. 
- Society in Danvers, Mass... 
. First Unitarian Congrega- 


tional Society, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


. First Parish, East Bridge- 


water, M: 


150.00 
5.40 
50.00 


22.60 
45.75 


224.74 


2.00 
170.00 


15.00 
300.00 


3.00 
25.00 
56.00 

320.99 
20.00 


2.00 


1,350.00 
10.00 


5.00 
17.55 


10.00 
10.00 


25.00 
41.10 


153.00 
50.00 


5.00 
135.25 


April 


April 


(20) [May 


14. Hast Boston Unitarian So- 
ciety, East Boston, Mass. 

14. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, 
OID ciate nts eos ce 

14. poe in Colorado Springs, 
DI Nos Seat et ee 


15. Mrs. B. E. Sunny, Milwau- 

Kee "Wika... sors 23 cee eae 
15. Mae BH. C. Dudley, Chicago, 
15. Society in Walpole, N.H... 
15. Society in Randolph, Mass. 
15. Society in Amherst, Mass.. 
15. Society in New Orleans, La., 

additional. Saas cise aoce 
15. Society in Montreal, Canada 
15. Society in Deerfield, Mass. 
15. Society in Deerfield, Mass., 

to create a life member- 

AUD). ; sagan «cysyeceeahcte aee 
15. Society in Louisville, Ky... 
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50.00 
500.00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THD 


DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


6. Sunday School, Wilmington, 
Del. 22 Sacer: Soca ee 3.00 
6. Sunday School, Westwood, 
BBs ace cp ale Caled OTs bo, nee aes 5.30 
9. First Parish Sunday School, 
Hingham, Mass......... 10.00 
12. Sunday School, Pittsfield, 
MANS. «2 sticiete some © cee 3.00 
18. Sunday School, Bolton, 
Mass., additional........ 3.00 
13. Sunday School, Schenectady, 
PL Kakd wniale see ene oie hee 5.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIBTY 
9. Sunday School, Newport, 
Bil... wsvatins Sis ae Sete ieee 5.00 
$34,340.04 


Henry M. WririAMs, Treasurer. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, April 
18, 1920, at 2 p.m. 

Present: Messrs, Carr, Cornish, Bliot, 
Morton, Richardson, Robertson, Simons, 
Thayer, Wheelwright, Williams, Wright, 


Miss 


Bancroft, and Mrs. Dewey. 


The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of March :— 


Cash 
From 


3.00} 


19.22 
50.00 


25.00 
10.00 


10.00 
112.40 


14.26 
10.00 


For 


RECEIPTS 

on hand March 1, 1920....... $17,421.94 
donations...) .ee eee yeieere 7,574.02 
Bequest of Louis B. Carr of Ar- 

lington, Mass., to create the 

Louis B Carr Fund........ 2,500.00 
Bequest of Eugene F. Fay of 

Brookline, Mass., additional, 

added to Reserve Fund..... 100.00 
Unitarian Service Pension So- 

ciety Permanent Fund, be- 

quest of Louis B. Carr of Ar- 

lington, (Mass: an ak eee ee 1,000.00 
Army “Huts Wtndcae meee 243.38 
Unity Church, Boise, Ida., Fund, 

income of real estate....... 276.64 
Unitarian Building Annex Fund 30.0) 
Income of invested funds...... 7,913.57 
Interest, ...i9% 0 citeaa Sere 85.8 
Investments, received for rein- 

vestments: 52) bencbaee me Mette ee 8,550.00 
Investment of Church Building 

Loan Fund, repaid on loans 1,170.00 
Church Building Loan Fund, 

interest, :..s ots Seana 75.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Publicity Account.......... 102.50 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Building Account 60.41 
Reimbursed for advances on 

General Missionary Account 2.75 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Middle States Account...... 13.78 

$42,069.84 
PAYMENTS 

missionary purposes (societies, 

OUCH eels See eae --++- $6,309.34 
Salaries and other missionary 

expenses........ Merete oe ae Rsyl by 
Payments on account of sundry 

trust funds. 2. <7 anak eee ea lee 
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THe WaysIpDE PULPIT 


The proof of God is not 
arithmetical. 


You must LIVE that 
heroic faith 
or die a coward. 


Publication Department....... 4,500.00 
Expenses of Unitarian Building 1,295.35 
UTRVPSEMOUTN s nea. <<blaes & 5,0 oh 20,644.17 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

118.88 


chased 
Alterations gnd Equipment, A. 

U 518.26 
5,014.73 


$42,069.84 


Upon the recommendation of the pub- 
lication committee it was 


Voted, To publish a special leaflet containing 
“A Course in Unitarianism from the Free Lit- 
erature of the American Unitarian Association” 
as prepared by Lewis G. Wilson, and that this 
Course be also printed in the next edition of 
the Tract Catalogue. 


The president read the first report of 
the Hungarian Relief Unit, sent from 
Paris. 

Upon the recommendation 
finance committee it was 


of the 


Voted, To authorize the secretary of the De- 
partment of Church Extension to express the 
approval of the board of the proposed sale of 
the church property at Seattle, Wash. 

Voted, To request the president to confer 
with the trustees of the church in San Antonio, 
Tex., in regard to the best use and develop- 
ment of the lot held by the Association for the 
proposed church building. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, be and hereby is authorized to sell, trans- 
fer, and assign the ten rights to subscribe 
to new stock of the First National Bank of 
Boston. ° y 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, be and hereby is authorized to do all acts 
necessary to change any and all Liberty Bonds 
registered in the name of the American Uni- 
tarian Association into coupon bonds of the 
“same issue. 

Voted, To apply the principal of the Harriet 
BE. Goodnow Fund to the purchase of the land 
and building at the northeasterly corner of 
West End Avenue and Twentieth Street, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and to offer this property to the 
present occupancy of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Nashville with the understanding that 
the Society will apply the Building Fund now 
in its possession and whatever additional money 
it may raise for the purpose, to the necessary 
alterations and improvement of the building to 
adapt it.for use as a church and parsonage. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
jams, be and hereby is authorized with full 
powers to negotiate for the purchase of the 
right, title, and interest of Boston University 
in and to any real estate or easements therein 
of the easterly face of the wall of the Claflin 
Building numbered 20 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., represented by the jog into the premises 
owned by the American Unitarian Association 
devised to it by Martha B. Angell and num- 
bered 16 Beacon Street, in area approximately 
one hundred and ninety-five (195) square feet, 
and that the treasurer, on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, be and hereby is au- 
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thorized to execute any instrument necessary 
to effect a complete settlement and division of 
interest and rights with the Boston University. 

Voted, To convey to the First Unitarian So- 
ciety of Chattanooga,' Tenn., such portion of 
the real estate owned by the American Unita- 
rian Association in Chattanooga on Houston 
Street adjoining the Church building occupied 
by the First Unitarian Society as is not needed 
for use in connection with said church, and 
that the president, Samuel A. Hliot, and the 
treasurer, Henry M. Williams, be and hereby 
are authorized in the name of the American 
Unitarian Association to affix the corporate 
seal, execute, acknowledge, and deliver a deed 
thereof to said First Unitarian Society of Chat- 
tanooga. 


The treasurer reported briefly on his 
observations in the South, especially in 
regard to Orlando, Daytona, Jacksonville, 
and Washington. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, To request the secretary to extend the 
sympathy of the board to the minister and 
members of the First Parish of Framingham, 
Mass., in the loss of their meeting-house by 
fire, and to express the hope that the parish 
will be encouraged to rebuild and perpetuate 
the honorable history and influence of the 
church. 

Voted, That the grateful appreciation of the 
board be sent to the directors of The Alliance 
for the appropriation which makes possible the 
employment of a travelling assistant in the 
Department of Religious Education. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent 
to Hon. Morton D. Hull of Chicago for his gen- 
erous gift of scholarships to be used in connec- 
tion with the Institute of Religious Education 
at Chicago. 

Voted, In response to the request of the trus- 
tees of the Hackley School to add the name of 
Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln to the eligible list for 
the board of trustees for the school and to 
communicate this vote to the secretary of the 
board. 

Voted, That the secretary be authorized and 
instructed to formulate a suitable plan under 
which the Association may aid in the restora- 
tion of the Protestant churches of Northern 
France and the work of the Liberal Protestant 
Chureh of Brussels, Belgium, and that he be 
authorized to act as chairman of a committee 
selected by him with power to make arrange- 
ments for the consummation of such a plan. 


The secretary submitted reports from 
the representatives of the Association in 
Japan, from the Khasi Hills Unitarian 
Union, and from the Italian Association 
of Free Believers. 

Mr. Thayer reported for the committee 
appointed to make plans for the obser- 
vance of the twentieth anniversary of Dr. 
Eliot’s service as president of the Associ- 
ation and said that the committee had 
invited Dr. Eliot to sit for a portrait to 
be later hung in the building. 

The report of Mr. Letchworth concern- 
ing the proper means of -handling the 
income of the Brookes Fund was presented 
and in accordance with his recommenda- 
tion it was agreed that hereafter the 
trustees of the Meadville School be re- 
quested to nominate the Western ministers 
who in their opinion are entitled to re- 
ceive aid from the Brookes Fund, subject 
to the approval of the board of directors 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
and that the board of directors of the 
American Unitarian Association will select 
those students at Meadville who are es- 
pecially deserving of aid, subject to the 
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approval of the trustees of the Meadville 
School. 

Upon the recommendation of the secre- 
tary it was 


Voted, To present to the Meadville School, 
toward the improvement of the chapel, the cur- 
tains for the chancel to cost approximately 
$150, and the communion table, to cost not 
more than $250, and-to authorize the secretary 
to make all arrangements with the committee 
of the Meadville Alumni. 

Voted, To appoint Harry Taylor and James 
B. Kennedy, students at the Meadville School, 
who are commended by President Southworth 
and Professor Christie, to be Fellows on the 
Perkins Foundation with a stipend of $200 
each from the Perkins Fellowship Fund for 
the year beginning May 1, 1920. 


The secretary presented the report of the 
committee on the supply of pulpits for 
the year 1919-20, and read a letter of 
thanks from the committee on Southern 
Circuit work of The Alliance for the gift 
of the organ and tents from the Associ- 
ation for work in the Southern Circuit. 

The president read a letter from Dr. J. 
S. Bragg of Winter Harbor, Me., request- 
ing the use of a portion of the Channing 
Chapel for the uses of a public library, 
and it was 


Voted, That the president be authorized to 
act at his discretion in regard to this petition. 


The meeting adjourned at 5 p.m. 


Louis C. CorNISsH, 
Secretary. 


CULTURED YOUNG WOMAN desires position as 
secretary or companion. Will travel. References. 
Address H., care CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


CULTURED YOUNG WOMAN will tutor children 
during summer months. KReferences. Address W., 
care CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


EUGENE LYMAN FISKE, M.D. 
Medical Director of 
THE LIFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
AND 
MERRILL E. CHAMPION, M.D. 

Of the Massachusetts State Department of Health, 
will be the chief speakers at the Annual Meeting of the 
UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
Monday, May 24, at Arlington Street Church. 


TTT 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


Notice to Subscribers 
In these days of conservation and 
scarcity of materials we request our sub- 
scribers kindly to send us notice of change 
of address at least one week in advance 
whenever possible. 
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| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Announcements 


The Byening Alliance for business and 
professional women will meet May 11 
at the First Church, Berkeley and Marl- 
borough Streets, Boston, Mass., at 7.15. 
Miss Grace Mitchell of the British League 
will be the speaker. All women, especially 
those who cannot attend day meetings, are 
cordially invited. 


The next meeting of the Unitarian Min- 
isters’ Monday Club will be held at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., May 10, at 
11 am. Rev. George W. Cutter, M.D., of 
Arlington, Mass., will preside. Rev. Elvin 
J. Prescott of North Andover, Mass., will 
be the leading speaker. His subject is 
“The Community Church the Logical Out- 
come of Unitarianism.” 


Parish News Letters 


New Church at the Capital 


WasHineton, D.C.—AI]l Souls (Unita- 
rian) Church, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D.D.: 
The annual meeting of All Souls Chureh 
held in the Franklin Square Hotel, 
Wednesday evening, April 14, has: gone 
into history. Not in many years have so 
many members of this congregation at- 
tended a business meeting of the church, 
and never has the beloved minister more 
completely demonstrated his capacity for 
spiritual leadership than in his keenly 
interesting and uplifting annual report. 
The newly organized Washington Chapter 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, worthy 
successor to the Unitarian Club, acted as 
host, and almost one hundred men and 
women of All Souls sat down to a supper 
that was truly a family communion. 
Other members came later and the busi- 
ness meeting followed. The striking fea- 
ture of all reports from that of the re- 
tiring president of the board of trustees 
to the last and newest auxiliary organiza- 
tion, L’Allegro Club, was the possession 
of a small cash balance in the treasury of 
each, indicating efficient work in all de- 
partments with a due regard to good busi- 
ness methods. Col. Myron M. Parker, as 
moderator, presided with dignity and 
force. He was elected a member of the 
board of trustees. Judge Martin A. 
Knapp and Dr. Julia M. Greene were also 
elected. Mr. M. Martin Kallman was re- 
elected for the two-year term and Maj. 
Archibald King for one year. Mr. Elmer 
Stewart was given a rising vote of thanks 
for his splendid service and unanimously 
re-elected for another year as secretary- 
treasurer. The new board will meet 
promptly to organize, and standing com- 
mittees and heads of all departments for 
the current year will be announced in 
an early issue of the Bulletin. This com- 
munion supper marks a unique and al- 
together delightful occasion, and the Lay- 
men’s League chapter has demonstrated 
its great possibilities of usefulness by 
this its first considerable undertaking. 
The congregation bade good-by to the 
church building which had been its home 
since 1872, and services are now being 
held in the Knickerbocker Theatre pend- 
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ing the constructing of the new church 
building at Harvard Street and Columbia 
Road. For many years the people have 
felt the need of more room for the Sun- 
day-school and other activities. Shortly 
before the war it seemed best to sell the 
old chureh and build in a new location, 
away from the noise of street-cars and 
the confusion of business. Plans were 
made, but the war came on, and new plans 
were necessary. The old church building 
is being demolished. In its stead an office 
building to be owned by the congregation 
is to be built. It has already been leased 
for a long term. The great interest now 
is the building of the new church and 
parish house. Services at the theatre 
have been more largely attended than at 
the old church. There is every prospect 
that many people who live in the populous 
residence section of the new church lo- 
eation will attend regularly and be en- 
rolled in the chtrch membership. The 
Sunday-school and all activities are flour- 
ishing, and the prospect is that All Souls 
Church will experience its most prosper- 
ous year. 


President Strong in Chicago 


On Saturday, April 24, the Laymen’s 
League entertained at luncheon at the 
City Club, Chicago, Ill., forty-four repre- 
sentatives of the Unitarian churches in 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Geneseo, Evanston, 
Hinsdale, and Urbana. 

The purpose of the luncheon was to 
permit the president of the League, Mr. 
Charles H. Strong of New York, to meét 
representative Unitarians of the Middle 
West and ascertain at first hand the 
sentiment with respect to the League and 
the various ways in which it might best 
serve that section of the country. 

Mr. Russell Whitman presided. There 
were short speeches by President Strong, 
Mr. John McCarthy of the Council, Hon. 
Morton D. Hull, and Rey. Curtis W. Reese, 
Secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, who acted as representative of 
the League in arranging the luncheon. 

The question of possible League head- 
quarters in Chicago and the advisability 
of locating a League field secretary there 
were discussed. It was felt that the con- 
ference was a great success in crystallizing 
local sentiment. 


Baltimore Memorial Service 


A service in memory of the Unitarian 
men and women of the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada who sacrificed 
their lives in the late war was hed in 
Baltimore on the third evening of the 
meetings of the General Conferences. The 
Conference voted to print the order of ser- 
vice, which was prepared by Rey. Charles 
E. Park, D.D., and the addresses which 
were made by Rey. Frederick M. Eliot and 
Rey. William L. Sullivan, D.D. The Secre- 
tary of the Conference, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, has prepared this printed report 
with care and taste, and in accordance 
with the vote of the Conference has sent 
a copy to the next of kin of each of the 
two hundred and fifty men and women 
Whose names appear in the “In Me- 
moriam” list. 

In anticipation of further demand for 
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this publication, two hundred extra copies 
have been printed. These may be pur- 
chased at fifty cents each on application 
to the Secretary, at his office, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP IDLEPINES FOR GIRLS 


Bow Lake, Strafford, N.H. Writefor Catalog. Mrs.S8. 
Evannad Price, 40 High Street, Springfield, Mass. 


POSITION DESIRED by a young couple for summer. 
Experience i in camp life in tutoring. housekeeping and 
operating automobiles. References, Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe. Address J. L. Hotson, 51 Sacramento Street, 
Cambridge. Telephone between 6 and 7, Cam. 1197W. 


HOME CAMP FOR ee ee Long 
Island, N.Y. July 7—August 18, 1920. Canoe- 
ing, Bathing, sthetic Dancing, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Music (extra). Apply to Mrs. William 
Gite Donnell, 317 West 107th Street, New York 


FOR YOUR BOY 
Body and Character Building 


Medical supervision, corrective exercises, individual 
watch-care, tutoring in any subject, and special hy- 
gienic instruction. A profitable, healthy, wholesome 
summer for a select group of boys,—Mascoma Camp, 
Enfield, N.H. Address Directors,—H. P. Colton, 
M.D., ‘Medical Director of Roxbury Latin School, 
Kearsarge Avenue, Boston, Mass., or Mr. Harry Hill- 
man, pets of Athletics, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. 


FREE BOOK EXCHANGE 


Through the courtesy of a number of 
Unitarian ministers and interested church 
workers a “Book Exchange” has been es- 
tablished in Channing Hall, for which we 
should be glad to receive books in good 
condition which are no longer needed by 
ministers and others. These will be placed 
on the shelves and will be available to 
those who call in person. Those desiring 
to contribute books are asked to send 
transportation charges prepaid. 

No list will be kept’ of these books, as 
it would be manifestly impossible to keep 
such a list up-to-date. 

Please address packages to W. Forbes 
Robertson, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., and mark “For the Channing Hall 
Book Exchange.” 


W. Forbes ROBERTSON. 


4 B 
NEW ENGLAND 


Generations have built her great 
industries conservatively. Her in- 
vestments can be bought profitably. 
Examples: 


Organized 


Sullivan Machinery 1850 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton 1839 
1833 
1853 


Lowell Bleachery 
Merrimac Chemical 


Send for Particulars 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


52 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 
SPRINGFIELD 
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To All Loyal Unitarians 


ILL you help to make Anniversary Week 
"the greatest in Unitarian history? The meet- 
ings begin on Sunday night, May 23, 1920. 


Plan now for your trip to Boston for that week. 


Every Unitarian church which can possibly do so 
should be represented at the meetings of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association on Tuesday. New 
plans for the new age will be presented by notable 
speakers. | 


Monday will be significant for the meetings of the 
Laymen’s League, particularly the great mass 
meeting. in Unity House, Park Square, in the 
evening. Wednesday will be the Women’s 
Alliance Day, with the meetings at Tremont 
Temple in the forenoon and afternoon. 


Thursday will be notable principally for the meet- 
ings on Religious Education in Unity House. 
Friday will be principally Young People’s Day, 
with meetings in the Second Church, Boston. | 


Send forthe complete programme. Bring to the meetings your 
interest, your consecration for service, your confidence in the 
spiritual realities upon which the new world must be built. 


You’ve charged 
me two dollars and a half for planked 
steak!’ “Sorry sir, but lumber’s gone up 
again.”—T'he Home Sector. 


“How’s this, waiter? 


“Good morning, madame. I deal in 
cast-off clothing.” “Oh, how lucky! Do 
you think you have anything that would 
suit my husband ?’—Punch. 


I asked a boy in Sunday-school about 
the difference in the time of writing the 
Old Testament and the New Testament. 
He replied that’ the Old Testament was 
written before, and the New Testament 
after, God. G. 


* 

“Have you seen with the microscope all 
the little animals that are in the water?” 
Tommy: “Yes, papa, I saw them. Are they 
in the water we drink?” ‘Certainly, my 
child.” . “Now I know what makes the sing- 
ing in the kettle when the water begins 
to boil.’—London Blighty. 


Boxcar ‘Harry: “Beg pardon, ma’am, 
but do you happen to have some pie. or 
cake that you could spare an unfortunate 
wanderer?” Lady of the House: “No, I’m 
afraid not. Wouldn’t some bread and 
butter do?” Boxcar Harry: “As a general 
rule it would, ma’am; but, you see, this 
is my birthday.”’—Le Péle Méle (Paris). 


Fables that grandmothers can begin to 
relate to their grandchildren: “There was 
once an apartment to let—”’ “There was 
once a company unthreatened by any 
strike—’ “There was once a very poor 
coal merchant—’ “There was once a 
man who was able to eat slices of bread 
spread with real butter.’—London Opinion. 


Man in corner: “What we are suffering 
from is the laziness of the workingman. 
He is not putting hissheart into his work. 
He tries to do as little as he can.” The 
man opposite: ‘That is so. By the way, 
are you going up to town to-morrow?” 
Man in the corner: “I’m afraid so, but I 
shall rush away as soon as I can.” 
—Duaily News. 


An inquisitive woman was once talking 
with James Whitcomb Riley about the 
poor material reward that comes to poets. 
“But, Mr. Riley,” she said, “you have no 
cause for complaint. You must be a very 
-vich man, -I understand that you get a 
dollar a word for all you write.” “Yes, 
madam,” said Riley, with his slow drawl, 
“but sometimes I,sit all day and can’t 
think of a single word.” 


A curate found the young ladies in the 
parish too helpful. At last it became so 
embarrassing that he left. Not long after- 
ward he met the eurate who had suc- 
ceeded him. “Well,” he asked, “how do 
you get on with the ladies?’ “Oh, very 
well indeed,” said the other. “There is 
safety in numbers, you know.” “Ah!” 
was the instant reply. “I only found it 
in Exodus.’—Dallas News. 


The old bishop had been listening quietly 
to a clerical discussion of the Mexican sit 
uation. Th@ preachers were for interven- 
tion as the only possible means of saving 
the nation. Finally when the bishop could 
stand it-no longer, he said, “Any one who 
heard you talk would know that you were 
believers in the Great Commission as you 
understood it, but they might think that 
in your Bibles it read, ‘Go ye into all the 
world and shoot the Gospel into every 
creature.’ ” 


The Christian Register 
PENSION SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Service Pension Society will 
be held on Monday, May 24, 1920, in 
Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., at 4 P.M. 


Rosert S. Lorine, Secretary. 


UNITY 


JENKIN Lioyp Jongs, Editor 1880-1918 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM, ann 
DEMOCRACY ma tt irs rors 


Joun Haynes HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 
SUBSCRIPTION Prick $3.00 A YEAR 
3 SAMPLE Copies FREE P 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, May 9, Rev. Miles Hansonewill preach. 


FIRST GHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, May 9, Rev. Miles 
Hanson will preach. Subject, ‘Widening Views.” 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at11. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, Service at 11 a.m. Church school 
at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11, 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Sunday, May 9, Rey. Henry Wilder Foote 
will preach. Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples 
et at 9.45 4.m, Kindergarten and Primary classes 
a A.M. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.45 4.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
ofeachmonth. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday, May 9, Dr. 
Brown will preach. Chorus choir of thirty male 
voices, Dr. Richard C. Cabot, director. Church open 
daily 9 to 12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Beacon 
Street-Reservoir cars passdoor. Rev. Eugene Rodman 
Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Vesper service, 5 P.M. Chorus choir, 
Thompson Stone, organist and choirmaster. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, WELLESLEY HILLS. 
Rev. Walter S. Swisher, minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. 
Five sermons for the times. Sunday, May 9, ‘‘The 
Changing Social Order; The growth of the present 
order—Influence of machinery, improved communica- 
tion and transportation—The disastrous results of class 
Were influence of the Church in moulding modern 
thought.” 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Purging Poison out of Moving Pictures, by 
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Apartment-House Pigeons, by Rose Brooks . 
The Turtle, by Ella Shannon Bowles; The 
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Poetry 


Patience, by Minot Simons. . . . . «. 
America First! by H. H. Xess, serheiece: oa) cee 
May’s Own Baskets, by Daisy D. Stephenson, 


Throughout the Church ......., 
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| Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers.. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarshi provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago, Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of Bich SSAIDS and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. vel 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sourn- 
wortH, D.D., President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


_ CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to Tue Reaister will 
bring an immediate reply. 


Address 
CIRCULATING DEPT. 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER — 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 
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